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Little Visitors to London 



High up in a tree in one of the aviaries at the Zoo a pair of kites have built their nest and 
two young birds have been hatched out. Here is the first picture oi the new arrivals, taken 
when they were two and a half weeks old. See page 8 


A Little Talk About the Litter lout 


RUSSIAS NEW 
TSARS 

A‘terrible crime 

Bolshevik Government’s Step 
Back to the Dark Ages 

SHOOTING MEN WITHOUT 
A TRIAL 

The Bolsheviks have just struck, a 
Ijlow which is calculated, to do inoro 
than . all the capitalists in the world 
could do to hinder the corning of a 
World Revolution. 

They have shot three men without giving 
them a trial. ■ 

Some time ago the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment abolished capital ■ punishment' 
except in the case of political offenders, 
aiid prohibited shooting without trial 
except in the case of' bandits caught 
red-handed. 

''.But the three men it has just shot 
were far frorn being bandits. They 
were M. Palchinsky, M. von Meek, and 
M. ■ Velichko, and they were arrested 
in February last year on a charge of 
conspiring to overthrow the Bolshevik 
Ciovernment. 

A Warn'ng to Others 

There may be people outside Russia 
who think that conspiring to overthrow 
the country’s Government' is a crime 
worthy of death, but there is no man 
ol intellect or goodwill in the world who 
will believe that a man should be 
shot without trial. 

A message from Riga states that 
nobody in Moscow believes the three 
men were really concerned in a plot. 
They were shot to terrify the enemies 
of the Bolsheviks, 

It would appear that in times of 
crisis the policy in Russia is' to execute 
several prominent people as a warning 
to others, and so these three men, after 
more than a year’s imprisonment, have 
been shot without trial. 

It is a deed which will send a shudder 
round the world. The worst Tsar 
who over reigned, the most savage- 
chieftain who ever lived in the Dark 
A.ges, could not commit a more tyran¬ 
nous act than the execution of a man 
without trial. 

A Step Backward 

The C.N. has no politics, only a faith 
in progress and a loyalty to any men or 
any band of men who lead the world 
forward to progress, whatever their 
names may be. Whenever progress 
takes a step forward we rejoice to tell 
the story. We are bound, therefore, to 
lament the rare and terrible occasions, 
such as that to which we are referring, 
when progress is driven back." 

It is grievous indeed that a system 
which claims to be newer and better 
than others should step right back into 
the Dark Ages by executing men 
without trial; but it is yet possible 
that those shots may prove the death- 
knell of the Bolshevik tyranny. 


Qhe is a duke’s daughter, but her little 
house is hardly more than a cottage, 
and she loves her garden better than all 
the diamonds in Europe. 

That is why she has the heart and’ 
health of a girl of 17, though her hair is 
grey and her children are grown-up. 

She lives in one of England's beauty 
spots, and, like the "C.N., has been 
carrying on a campaign against litter. 
Where picnickers are wont to leave 
paper bags and banana-peel she hangs 
on free trunks framed copies of the 
verse quoted by the C.N. beginning 
Resemble not the little snails 
Who leave behind them horrid trails. 

If anyone has an excuse for hating 
the Litter Lout she has, because the 
litter lies at her very gate and blows 
into the lovely garden ' where she de¬ 
lights to weed and prune. But she 
refuses to be bitter even about litter. 

“ Ah, well,” she says, “ it is just 
thoughtlessness. I think many of the 
trippers.are very poof \vomenTvho spend 
all their lives tidying up after husband 


and children. They are responsible for 
the home. When' they come here it 
rests them to feel that they are not 
responsible for the heath. They haven’t 
got to tidy up the countryside ! 

“ Of course,” she went on, “ when this 
mess is left by well-off people in cars 
who have nothing to do, compared 
with a working-man’s wife, then I do 
feel rather cross. But it is no good to 
be cross, is it ? We must try to get 
people to think. We must chaff them 
instead of scolding them. And one day 
we shall get them to sec that the litter 
habit is stupid and dirty and selfish.” 

It is good to learn that the campaign 
is beginning to have effect. The Surrey 
Anti-Litter League cleared up Newlands 
Corner and about four square miles of 
Albury Common, just before Whitsun, 
and after the Bank Holiday it was left 
as clean as before, although an excep¬ 
tionally large number of people visited 
the spot. 

Slowly wo all . get saner ' and the 
countrj'side fairer. - 


AN HONOURABLE 
MAN GOES BY 

MRS. VARNEY’S TALE OF 
HER COFFEE-STALL 

A Kindness That Came Back 
After an Anxious Hour 

BEGGARMAN AND HERO 

Mrs. 'Varney, who keeps a coffee-stall 
in the Waterloo Road, leading to Water¬ 
loo Station, has a lovely story to keep 
her heart warm for many a year. It 
is a kind heart in any case. 

Mrs. Varney was standing behind her 
stall the other evening when a man came 
up looking starved and miserable. He 
was just one of the homeless, nameless 
people Jlrs. Varney is used to see passing 
sometimes. He stopped and begged 
her for some scraps of food, if she had 
any to spare. 

A Bag of Scraps 

" Poor soul! ” said the coffee-woman 
to herself, and she took a bag and 
stuffed in it all the bits she could spare. 
The m'an thanked her more than once, 
and mo\’ed off. Mrs Varney watched 
him out of sight and then he went out of 
her mind. 

But not altogether. A few hours 
later she was looking round getting her 
things ready for closing-time. Now 
where ivas that bag she had put that 
money in—part oi the takings ? She 
had put it down there on the ledge- 

Mrs. Varney sat down suddenly and 
felt very ill and faint. She linew now 
that she had .seized the bag and crammed 
the bits into it and given it to the man 
who had begged for scraps ! And she 
knew nothing about him. She would 
never .see him again. ■ 

It was a lot of money for Mrs. Varney, 
over six pounds, at least. There was 
not a more unhappy woman in the 
Waterloo Road that da.y. Nothing 
could be done. She must just grin and 
bear it. A miserable hour passed. 

The Ragged Man Returns 

Then Mrs. Varney saw somebody 
coming up to her stall. It was the ragged 
man she had given the scraps to. She 
stared at him without speaking. He 
leaned over the stall and said “ I found 
this in the bag with the food you gave 
me,” and smiled and walked away. 

Mrs. Varney sat down again, trem¬ 
bling. She looked at the money in her 
hand, but she could not count .it pro¬ 
perly because the tears would keep on 
blurring her sight. She wiped her eyes 
and began to count again. Yes—it 
was all there : six pounds ten shillings. 
And i\Irs. Varney thought, as she put the 
money safely away, that she had nev'cr 
before known what honesty could be. 

THE SAFETY FIRST MEN 

London bus drivers last year ran a 
total of 173 million miles witholit a 
fatal accident for which they could be 
held responsible. 
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ONE MORE UGLY 
THING 

PATCHES ON A 
BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE 

The Miserable Figure That 
Means Nothing At All 

BRUTALITY IN ART 

Mr. Epstein has done it again. Elis 
new sculpture for the temple of the 
Underground, symbolising Night, has, 
like most of his public work, roused 
an angry controversy. It is oiie.of the 
extraordinary patches of ugliness on a 
splendid and impressive building. 

To some people the work suggests 
strength; imagination, and mjnstic grand¬ 
eur.; to most of us it is crude, repellent, 
and horrible, the features of the woman 
those of a drowsy or stricken Mongol, 
the figure of the child on her knee ill¬ 
shaped and inhuman. 

Too Profound 

It was Lord Darling, when on the 
Bench, who declared that he always 
confrrsed Epstein and Einstein. “ I 
know they both misuse figures,” ho 
said. There are many other people 
who believe Mr. Epstein misuses figures ; 
thej’’ believe he actually abuses them. 

They are assured by their critics that 
such art is too profound for their 
uiidorstanding. . They are permitted 
to pass judgment on the Greek sculp¬ 
tures. the noblest vvork that ever 
proceeded from the brain and hand 'of 
man, but creations of the modern 
school of which Jlr. Epstein is a unit 
are, thejr arc assured, too great and 
mystic, too charged with .sublime in¬ 
spiration, for common judgment. 

Barbaric Art 

One doughty defender of the sculptor 
of ugliness has declared that if the new 
group had been dug up from the sands 
of an ancient empire artists and public 
alike would have acclaimed it the 
greatest artistic discovery of the cen¬ 
tury. . That is the way of our good 
friend Edgar Wallace, %vho will have his 
joke as well as his mystery. Ekobably 
he is right. All ancient art was strug¬ 
gling through barbaric primitiveness to 
the inimitable splendour of the glory 
that . was Greece. All the world 
wondered, at the discovery on Easter 
Island of huge monoliths carved into 
shapes vvitH no actual resemblance to 
anything in Heaven or Earth. 

We knew that some forgotten race of 
men intended these hideous figures to 
represent their kings or their gods, 
their leaders or their priests. We could 
expect no more of them; it was won¬ 
derful to find so much. It was as 
Dr. Johnson said of a dog walking on its 
hind legs ; “ It is not done well, but 
you are astonished to find it done at 
all.” We are equalljr astonished when 
the sands yield us great figures from the 
past wrought by men who had neither 
iron nor steel, before Archimedes gave 
the w'orld the idea of mechanical power. 

Ancient Standards 

But w'e do noLacceptThese old statues 
of times past a,s standards by which to 
judge the-art of a world four,or.five 
thousand .years older than the men who 
carved them. As a matter of fact, some 
Egyptian statues are far finer in every 
way than Epstein’s. But a greater 
than Egypt, a greater than Assyria, 
Babylon, India, and China, has arisen 
and taught the wprld, and only the 
greatest must be the model for mankind. 

Art has had many empires in many 
lands, men who have poured forth their 
souls into work which has been the glory 
of their own au't InW aoroo hut every 


BIRDS AND BEETLES 

Does the Little Owl Set 
a Trap For Insects ? 

A REMARKABLE STORY. 

A remarkable story has been tokl by 
Sir George Courthope to a meeting of 
lovers of birds. 

There was a certain gamekeeper in 
Sussex whose task it was to bring up 
between three and four thousand young 
pheasants on fifty or sixty acres of land. 

About three years ago he was losing 
the chicks heavily, and several Little 
Gvvls were caught red-handed, so he 
had no doubt they were the villains of 
the piece. He ; started a campaign 
against them, and two hundred weie 
killed on the estate. 

The Sentinel Owl 

Now this gamekeeper was an in¬ 
telligent student of bird life, and he 
opened the crops of all the dead owls, 
but in no single case did he find any 
flesh. Why did they kill pheasant 
chicks, if not to eat them ? 

It puzzled him sorely, and he deter¬ 
mined to find out. 

One night he heard a great disturb¬ 
ance, and. creeping to a certain coop, 
found one Little Owl waiting outside 
as sentinel while two others were inside 
dealing with a badly-torn but defiant 
hen, who vainly tried to protect her 
sixteen chicks. The gamekeeper looked 
on. Presently the Little Owls began 
carrying out the dead chicks one by 
one, and flying with them to the banks 
of a stream a few hundred yards from 
the pheasant farm. The owls laid them 
there with intervals of a few yards 
between each body, and then the mur¬ 
derers withdrew. 

Only Traps 

The gamekeeper found that the 
bodies of other small birds were there 
as well as pheasant chicks. He watched 
the place and discovered that the 
Little Owls visited it at least three or 
four times a day, and then he saw that' 
the dead birds were only traps. 

Burying beetles came to inter the 
little corpses, and it was on those 
beetles that the Little Owls fed ! 

Sir George Courthope said that in 
another district Little Owls might have 
quite different w'ays.' Some Little Owl 
on that particular estate had started 
the buryung beetle habit, and it had 
become the fashion. 


Continued from the previous column 
such era has been followed by decline. 
Weakness, lack of truth, departure from 
Nature, a descent into sprawling ugli¬ 
ness, have succeeded every epoch of 
sublimity. But each artist who has 
begun the innovation , of departure 
from truth must have seemed a hero 
and a prophet to his friends and his 
clique ; and his critics would be decried 
as are the critics who hate the ugly now. 

There are other conceptions of Night. 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great gift of sleep. 

There is Alichael Angelo’s conception in 
that wonderful monument above the 
famous Medici tomb in Florence. We 
prefer it to this brutal conception of 
Night that Londoners are doomed to 
look upon. For four hundred years 
it has excited the wonder and delight 
of instructed mankind, and it is cele¬ 
brated by poet, historian, and connois¬ 
seur. But. of this thing that looks 
down- on London passing by we.can 
only say that it-is a blot on the magni^ 
ficence of the new. Home of the Under¬ 
ground. It is a piece of . ugliness Ipure 
and simple; it teaches us no lesson 
that we need to learn ; it brings us no 
message that is worth having. It is such 
a thing as anybody could make with a 
hammer, a chisel, time, and a love of 
ugliness. 

It is on the face of what is called 
the Temple of the Winds in Broadway^ 
Westminster. We wish some clean 
wind would come and.blow it away. 


PARLIAMENT 

NO PARTY IN POWER 

But Labour’s Claim to Office 
Admitted 

MR. MACDONALD’S TASK’ 

The approach of the New Parliament 
brings us within sight of the solution of 
one of the most interesting political 
problems in our history, and we deal 
with the matter editorially on page 6. 

The loss of so many seats by the 
Government and the great victory of 
the Labour Party was not unexpected 
by’ the political prophets, but the 
nearness in strength of the tw'o parties 
has surprised most students of Parlia¬ 
mentary Government. 

How the Nation Voted 

The result of the voting of over 22 
millions of people has shown that over 
13 millions were against the Govern¬ 
ment, the round figures being ; 

Conservative .. .. 8,700,000 

Labour .. .. .. 8,400,000 

Liberal .. .. .. 5,300,000 

There were also over a quarter of a 
million independent votes, and fifty 
thousand for the so-called Communists, 
friends of every country but their ow’n. 
The result of this voting, on an equal 
basis, would have been vastly different 
from the actual situation in the House 
of Commons, which gives the Labour 
Party and the Conservatives within 
about 30 of each other, but gives the 
Liberals only about 60 members. With 
a quarter of the votes the Liberals have 
only a tenth of the members. Owing 
to the curious working of the three- 
party electoral system, which allows an 
M.P. -to be elected by a minority of the 
votes in a constituency, it has happened 
that while every Labour and Conserva¬ 
tive M.P. represents about 30,000 votes, 
every Liberal M.P.i represents over 
90,000 votes. It is expected that some¬ 
thing must now Be done to remedy this 
state of affairs, and to bring the repre¬ 
sentation of the electorate more in 
keeping with the party voting strength. 

The Biggest Majority 

The biggest majority of any English 
M.P. is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 28,794 ; 
the smallest Lord Crichton-Stuart’s 4. 
It was astonishing to find Sir Austen 
Chamberlain with only 43 majority. ' 

Of 69 women candidates only 14 
were returned, their names being :— 

Labour. Aliss Ellen Wilkinson, Aliss 
Alargaret Bondfield, .Miss Jenny Lee, 
Miss Susan Lawrence, Mrs. Mary Hamil¬ 
ton, Jliss E. Picton Tubervill, Lady 
Cynthia Afosley, Dr: Marion Phillips, 
Dr. Ethel Bentham. 

Conservative. Lady Astor, Lady 
Iveagh, The Duchess of Athol. 

Liberal. .Miss Alegan Lloyd George. 

Independent. Aliss Eleanor Rathbone. 

Aliss Lloyd George has a father and 
brother in the House, the first example of 
the kind! 

Faced with the possibility of im¬ 
mediate defeat w’hen the House met Mr. 
Baldw’in decided to resign beforehand, 
and so clear the way for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald to form a new Government. 

The new House meets on June 25, 
and it will be a remarkably interesting 
situation, seeing that the small Liberal 
Party has the control of the situation, 
being able to use its votes on either 
side. It is widely hoped that an agreed 
Government will, be possible for a. few 
years, with-the attention of the House 
concentrated on such matters of national 
concern as the abolition of the slums, 
the saving of waste, and the promotion 
of universal peace. 


ST. KILDA NEWS 

Two inhabitants of St. Kilda have 
died since last .August, and the popula¬ 
tion is now 38. 

A bull-sent out for breeding purposes 
by the Scottish Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has been safely landed on the island, 
having swum ashore from the ship. 


NAPOLEON’S NEW 
TABLE 

Who Is to Have It ? v 

HOW FRANCE GUARDS 
HER TREASURES 

A niost interesting sale has just talien - 
place in Paris in which that generous and 
familiar figure Sir Joseph - Duveen 
takes a prominent place. The sale 
included one of Napoleon’s tables. 

It appears that in 1806, just after the 
Battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon had a 
fancy for a new table. It was not to 
bo an ordinary tabic. It was made of 
bronze and SAvres porcelain, and the 
top was decorated with' miniatures on 
the porcelain. , - • . 

A most likely man was chosen to do 
the miniatures—Jean Isabey, who be¬ 
came Court painter to Napoleon and 
later to the Bourbons. Isabey, a pupil 
of David, had done many portraits of 
important persons in the Revolution. 
He had a fine brush and liked to get 
charming and dainty effects. ’ 

On this porcelain table Isabey painted 
miniature portraits of Napoleon and 
his marshals. Napoleon was very 
pleased with it. He could walk about 
and look at himself as he walked. The 
bronze table_ stayed at the Tuileries 
during his reign and afterwards passed 
through various hands till it came into 
the possession of Prince de la Jloskowa, 
a descendant of Marshal Ney. 

A Little Warning y 

For some years the table had been on 
loan at the'Malmaison Museum, and 
there was some uneasiness when it was 
known that it was to be put up for sale 
among many other objects of, art- of 
Napoleon’s day. Sir Joseph.bought the" 
table for £3225. , - 

As soon, as the mu.seum authorities' 
found out who had bought it the Director 
.issued a little warriing based bh a curious 
Act of the Finance Law of' I921. 'This 
Act gives the State the right to buy any 
object of national or historical interest 
at the price reached in the sale room. 

So at the moment of wrij:ing nobody 
knows quite what' will happen. It 
would almost seem that Sir Joseph will 
have his table bought over his head 
unless he lends it back to the klalmaison. 

At any rate, we agree with the idea 
that a nation has the right to keep its 
own treasures ; perhaps such an .Act 
would keep some of our English treasures 
at home. 


THINGS SAID 

We should not disown our debt to our 
grandmothers. Mrs. Robert Lynd 

A pessimist is one who of two evils 
chooses both. The Bishop/)/ Woolwich 
It is only in the arts that we can be 
free. 5 Iiss Clpnence Dane 

Most clrildren at boarding-schools are 
not allowed enough time to themselves. 

Miss Vera Brittain 

The locust is not more destructive than 
the lover , of flowers who kills and steals 
the thing he loves. . Mr. Robert Lynd 
At least a hundred mayoresses in 
Canada are old Barnardo girls. 

Sir William Fry 

Picnic litter is nothing to the smoker’s 
litter in a railway carriage. 

- ) A Times Correspondent 

In Paris .the drivers all seem mad. 
In London we feel quite safe. 

Two Indians arriving in London 
by car from Penang ■ 

The lion is a gentleman, who will not 
encroach on your pathway if he is 
allowed to go his own way unmolested. 

The late Carl Akeley 

Until we learn the use of living words 
we shall continue to be waxworks 
inhabited by gramophones. 

Mr, Waller de la Mara 
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June 15,1929 The, Child?'€71^s Ncwspapcr ^ 

ROBOT POLICEMAN • CLEANING A LONDON STATUE • STREAM OF GLASS 



•The steamer Crested Eagle, which runs between Lon;(lon 
been fitted with loud speakers for describing to passen 
the voyage. They are also used for broadcasting music. 






The Robot Policeman—Birmingham, like many other 
cities, has adopted coloured light signals for con¬ 
trolling traffic. The first one is shown in this picture. 


Princess in a Qas Shelter—Princess Wary is here 
emergency gas shelter at the Red Cross Instruction 
(The V.A.D. on the right of the picture is r 


Cleaning a London Statue—The fine group of 
her chariot above the arch on Constitution Hill 
cleaned. Here is a man at work on one of thi 






as seen here. 
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Scotland Marches On 

HISTORIC EMPIRE DAY FOR HER CHURCHES 

Religious Bodies to Work 
Together For the Good of All 

ONE NATION ONE CHURCH—“LONG EXPECTED COME AT LAST” 


PAUL ON MARS HILL 

Image of the Unknown 
God 

DISCOVERY IN SICILY 

A wonderful find fias lately been made 
in Sicily. 

It carries us straight back nearly two 
thousand years to a certain day when a 
stranger stood on Mars Hill at Athens 
and'made a- speech as if he stood in 
Hyde Park today. 

He was a Roman citizen, but a Jew,' 
and his name was Paul. Here he was 
telling idlers what he thought of them, 
till a-crowd formed about the sunburned 
foreigner who spoke so passionately. 

“ Ye men of Athens (he cried), I 
perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious. For as I passed by, and 
beheld your devotions. I found an altar 
with this inscription, 

To THE Unknown God.” 

Then the speaker proclaimed : " Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him I 
declare unto you ! ” There followed a 
sermon on a God who cared nothing 
■ for temples or offerings, because all the 
world was His. The crowd drifted 
away. The missionary departed. But 
someone remembered the sermon, and 
it was written down, to puzzle people of 
other ages and other lands. 

Question and Answer 

” Who was the Unknown God ? ” 
children have asked, and rneij have 
answered " He was nobody. The Greeks 
raised altars to all the gods they could 
think of, but they were afraid that there 
might be one of whom they did not know, 
and who would be as angry at being 
left out as the bad fairy was cross at 
not being asked to the Sleeping Beauty’s 
christening.. So, to avoid enraging 
him, the Greeks built an altar to the 
unknown god, and felt safe.” 

The other day antiquaries were ex¬ 
cavating ah altar site close to the temple 
of Castor and Pollu.x at Agrigento in 
Southern Sicily. This site had been set 
apart for worship for some thousand 
years, it seems, and Greek and Roman 
altars were brought to light, as well as 
Neolithic axes and archaic pottery. 
Then came the treasure. At first no 
one realised what a unique thing it 
was; in fact, it was taken at first for a 
piece of terra-cotta drainpipe. 

Professor Marconi, however, found 
that the decoration represented hair 
growing across a forehead, with a 
human ear at each end. There were no 
other features, nothing resembling the 
beard of Neptune, the youthful beauty 
of Apollo, or the feminine fairness of 
Diana. It was nothing less than the face 
of the Unknown God 1 

Such images are very rare, and this 
discovery is regarded as an object of 
unusual interest. ' 


A ROBOT REJECTS BAD THINGS 

Many an innocent automatic machine 
has had bad coins palmed off on it in 
exchange for its good chocolate. Those 
bad old days will soon be over. 

In New York the new Robot auto¬ 
matic machines have set up an electric 
magnet in their insides. When a bad 
coin, even if of proper size and weight, 
is dropped in the slot, it has to pass the 
magnetic inspector. 

If the magnetic inspector will not pass 
it the coin is deflected from the way that 
good coins go, and at the same time a 
phonograph is put into action which 
shouts in strident tones : “ Please use 
good coin only 1 ” , 

The C.N. is not informed how the 
magnet distinguishes between an Ameri¬ 
can nickel and a lead substitute ; but 
the automatic machine’s defence is both 
sound and polite. 


An immense step forward has been 
taken by the Churches of Scotland. 
The two great Scottish Presbyterian 
Churches are to unite; they become one 
in the autumn. The Union made Empire 
Day this year a memorable occasion. 

One of the most hopeful changes of 
our time is that religious bodies which 
in the main agree with each other are 
drawing nearer together. 

This tendency showed itself more 
than 30 years ago when many Non¬ 
conformists of nearly all denominations 
joined to form the National Free Church 
Council. Since then separated Method¬ 
ist denominations have united them¬ 
selves together, and that union is 
being largely increased, cemented, and 
strengthened. 

Effect of the Reformation 

The Scottish Presbyterian unity that 
is now accomplished is the most natural 
of these modern changes. Scotland is 
Presbyterian in a high degree. ■ That is 
most readily seen in its marriage services. 
About 20 per cent of Scottish marriages 
are not associated with places of 
worship. Of the remaining 80 per cent 
60 are celebrated as Presbyterian, 
leaving the other 20 for division among 
all the other Churches. 

Few English people, perhaps, under¬ 
stand how Presbyterianism in Scotland 
is carried on. \Vhen the Reformation 
reached our shores Scotland adopted 
the Presbyterian form and England the 
Episcopal form. That is, Scotland re¬ 
jected the idea of ministration by priests 
with government by bishops. Its 
ministers were called presbyters, and 
the government of its Churches became 
representative hnd democratic. Each 
local group of churches was combined 
in a Presb3rtery. 

A local group of Presbyteries forms a 
Synod, and over all these gatherings is 
the annual General Assembly. In the 
two great Churches of Scotland today 
there are 149 Presbyteries, and over 
them 28 Synods. 

It was not till 1690 that Presbyterian¬ 
ism was finally made by law as well as 
by popular choice the National Church 
of Scotland. The principle at stake 
had been whether the Scottish Church 
should be controlled from the people 
upward through its presbyters (ministers 
and laymen) or from the King down¬ 
ward through his unelected bishops. 

Keen Controversy 

The story of Presbyterianism is one 
of keen controversy, leading to several 
withdrawals from the Established 
Church, the chief being the formation 
of the Free Church of Scotland in 1843 
and the United Presbyterian Church in 
1847. But by r8g8 there was sufficient 
unity for the Church of Scotland, the 
Free Church, and the United Presby¬ 
terian Church to join in the publication 
of a Church Hymnal to be used by all; 
and in 1900 the greater part of the Free 
-Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church constituted themselves the 
United Free Church'of Scotland. 

Now the Assemblies of the Established 
Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church have agreed on union without 
any surrender of vital principle on either 
side. Only a remnant of the Free 
Church which has never assented to 
union either with the United Presby¬ 
terians or with the Church of Scotland 
and is known popularly as the Wee Free 
Church will be outside the movement. 

The union was decided on amid scenes 
of great enthusiasm in the Assemblies of 
the Church of Scotland and the United 


Free Church. In the final voting the 
minority in the Church of Scotland was 
only three, and in the Free Church 39. 
There were two men present who have 
taken part from the beginning in the 
fight for unity which is now crowned. 
Dr. John White in the Church of Scot¬ 
land and Dr. Martin in the Free Church. 

So, on Empire Day 1929, ended the 
great break-up which broke the hearts 
of so many men in 1843. Lord Sands, 
speaking at the historic meeting of the 
Church of Scotland Asserhbly the other 
day, recalled that someone present in 
St. Andrew’s Church on the day of the 
Disruption said, when the Free Church 
had gone out, that looking doWn on 
those who remained there “ was like 
looking down into a grave full of dry 
bones.” Those dry bones, said Lord 
Sands, looking round the Assembly, 
at last stood upon their feet an exceeding 
great army. . 

The Tenacity of Memory 

It was not to be supposed. Lord Sands 
went on, that, though the two Churches 
had overcome many difficulties, they 
would overcome entirely the tenacity of 
memory. He understood th.it there 
were still some grievances between the 
MacLeans and the Campbells. 

One would have thought these 
grievances would have been forgotten, 
but the MacLeans had not forgotten. 
He had heard,lately about an ecclesi¬ 
astical gathering where hospitality was 
being arranged for, and when one of 
the' guests whose name was MacLean 
arrived he was told that Mr. Campbell 
would show him hospitality. MacLean 
declined to accept the hospitality, 
remarking that he would rather go to 
the inn, as no self-respecting klacLean 
would allow himself to break bread in 
the house of a Campbell. 

In the Free Church Assembly the 
motion for union was moved in an 
eloquent speech by Dr. Drummond, who 
looked back over the road they had come 
and recalled those who had led the way. 
One by one they rose up in memory. 

Dr. Archibald Scott, whose overture 
in the Assembly of the Church of Scot¬ 
land opened negotiations; Dr. Mair, 
that master in ecclesiastical lore, whose 
word was law ; Dr. Archibald Hender¬ 
son, a Nestor whom they sorely missed 
and would fain have with them ; 
Dr. George Robson and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and those gre.at Churchmen 
Alexander MacEwen and Andrew Wal¬ 
lace Williamson. These men and many 
another who started with them were of 
the great cloud of witnesses unseen that 
cheered them as they neared the goal. 

The Voice of Scotland 

The work of these men had now been 
crowned with this great union, by which 
the Church of Scotland was concentrat¬ 
ing its moral weight on the side of truth 
and righteousness. When Scotland 
spoke in unmistakable plainness in the 
cause of social righteousness, temper¬ 
ance, unemployment, education, Pro¬ 
testantism, peace, its sound would travel 
farther, said Dr. Drummond, and com¬ 
mand far greater response, when the 
Church that uttered it was one. With 
peace within they would witness with 
new power to the Prince of Peace. 
They looked back that day with thank¬ 
fulness, for it was the ” long expected 
come at last.” 

There were eloquent speeches against 
the union in the Free Church Assembly, 
but the majority was overwhelming, 
and Scotland has now one great Church 
instead of two. The C.N. wishes it 
God-speed in its fight for New Jerusalem. 


TWO CLAIMS 

Are They the Oldest ? 

AN OLD AGE PENSION 
FOR HOSPITALS 

We read the other day of two claims 
to seniority which will hardly be 
challenged. 

Mr. H. Wardley, who drives a 
Westminster City Council dust-cart and 
has worked one horse for 16 years, 
declares that his is the oldest cart¬ 
horse in London. Imp is his name, 
and at the annual parade of London 
cart-horses Imp won his thirteenth 
prize. He must be over 20, perhaps on 
his way to 30. 

A far bigger claim is made by the 
Mayor of Rochester for the city’s 
hospital. He says it is the oldest in the 
world. It was founded in 1078 by 
Bishop Gundulf, builder of the Tower 
of London. Sad to say, it needs money. 

'There ought to be an Old Age Pension 
for hospitals 851 years old,' but by 
some miscarriage of justice there is not, 

LIGHTING LONDON 
New Lamps for Old 

London’s rulers are putting on their 
thinking caps because of the alanning 
increase in street and motor accidents. 
To make the streets safer they have de¬ 
cided that London must have more lamps. 

At present most of London’s lamps 
are nearly 60 yards apart. Along tho 
streets new lamp-posts will be placed 
only 40 yards from each other, and the 
new lamps for old will have double 
candle-power. Specially powerful lights 
are already being installed at cross¬ 
roads and dangerous cornets. 

More than 200 lamplighters light the 
streets of South London, where the 
number of lamps has increased in one 
year by almost iz per cent. In ten 
years there has been an increase of 
over 50 per cent in the gas used for 
street lighting in this area. 

As many as 25,000 of London’s lamps 
are supplied with gas from the South 
Metropolitan Gas ■ Company by 2000 
miles of mains from Battersea to 
Greenwich, crossing the river into the 
City of London. 

No time has been lost in relighting 
London. Already Brixton Hill has been 
fitted with new lamps, and Streatham 
High Road will shortly have nearly a 
hundred new lights. It will soon be 
a greater joy than ever to wa,lk on fine 
nights along the hard, burnished roads 
in London’s cheerful lamplight. 


LISTENING FOR THE FISHES 

A new use has been found for the 
echo-sounder which ships carry to 
sound the depths of the water beneath 
them. It is being employed by the 
steam-trawler in fishing. 

The time may arrive when the appa¬ 
ratus will be made so sensitive that it 
will actually detect by the vibrations it 
sends out from the ship (which return 
to it hke echoes) the presence of a shoal 
of fish. 

At present the trawler uses this 
valuable sounder to ascertain the depth' 
of water below the trawler when a shoal 
of fish is encountered. 

For example, the Fleetwood trawler 
Loughrigg found a shoal of fish at 200 
fathoms. The shoal maintains itself at 
that depth, neither rising nor falling. 

On ordinary steamships the echo- 
sounder is employed to give warning of 
approach to shallow water. That it 
does by echoing back the vibrations 
from the sea-bottom more quickly. 

On the trawler, as soon as deeperj 
water is approaching, the echoes come 
back more slowly, and the nets are then 
readjusted to the depth at which the 
shoal of fish was located.' 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



LET MERCY SPREAD 
ABROAD 

Friends of the Animals Meet 
From All Lands 

Vienna has lately been the meeting- 
place of a very excellent thing, the 
International Congress of Societies for 
the Protection of Animals. 

It is infinitely useful for men of good¬ 
will to meet like this, to learn what 
has been done in other countries, and 
to make plans for concerted action. 

Before they left the lovely capital of 
Austria they passed resolutions recom¬ 
mending that ; 

Animal protection should be a regular 
subject of instruction in schools: 

The regulations for transporting, ani¬ 
mals should be improved and adopted 
internationally. 

No horses should be shipped from one 
country to another for slaughter. 

Measures should be taken to prevent 
sea-birds being destroyed by oil. 

Cats should not be employed for 
training bloodhounds. ' 

Mechanical equipment should be sub¬ 
stituted for pit ponies, or their hours of 
work much shortened. 

There should be international legisla¬ 
tion to protect birds of paradise, egrets, 
and fur-bearing animals. 

The congress also condemned hunting 
as a pastime, and deplored the use of 
charges of explcsir^es shot with har¬ 
poons by whalers. - . 


CARL AKELEY 

The American Museum of Natural 
History in New York is planning an 
Akeley .\frican Hall in memory of Carl 
Akeley, one of the museum’s African 
explorers, who died in Africa a year or 
two ago. 

A group of striking sculptures by 
Mr. Akeley and some of his mounted 
gorillas already hav^e an impressive 
setting in the museum entrance hall. 


FLIGHT OF A KING 
Tragic Ending of a Royal Tour 

Poor King Amanullah, who made so 
successful a tour of Europe with his 
beautiful Queen last year, has at last 
been compelled to fly from his Kingdom 
of Afghanistan. 

He tried to make his Pathan subjects 
adopt European dress and customs, and 
they rebelled. When he named his 
brother Inayatulla King in his place, 
he too was deposed by the Ameer 
Habibulla, and the Ameer Habibulla 
seized Kabul and the throne. It was 
after a final defeat by this new king 
that flight was decided upon. 

King Amanullah, Queen Souriya, his 
children, his mother, his three brothers, 
and a retinue of sixty, reached the 
Indian frontier exhausted and hungry ; 
but from the frontier onward, by special 
instructions from Lord Irwin, India’s 
Governor-General, the greatest possible 
care was taken for their comfort as well 
as for their safety. They sailed for 
Europe from Bombay. 

What a tragic ending to a glorious 
tour in Europe ! 


THE C.N. AT SEA 

Here is a note from one of our readers who 
is serving on a ship in distant seas. 

I am a reader of your world-famous 
paper, and I must say I have never 
read a better one. 

When my messmates first saw. me 
reading the C.N. I went through a lot 
of the leg-pulling that is so common 
among sailors. But now that they 
know the paper, and have read it, they 
all look forward to it as I am finishing it; 
and ;'t goes all along the mess. 

It is a highly-instructive paper, and it 
is a great help as w'e are continually 
going from place to place, seeing various 
races of people.- 


THE OLD GODS AND THE 
NEW MACHINE 
Blessing an Aeroplane 

Seldom have old and new mingled 
more strangely than they did at Croydon 
the other day. 

Mr. P. M. Kabali, a young Indian, 
was about to fly to Karachi in an 
aeroplane, not on a magic carpet ; 
but before he set off on this newest of 
all journeys his modern machine was 
dedicated to the ancient gods of the 
Hiifdu religion. 

The Maharani of Cooch Behar per¬ 
formed the ceremony, which is as old as 
Hinduism. Over the propeller she 
sprinkled sandalwood paste and coconut 
milk. Then she placed some fruit inside 
the machine. So an Eastern blessing 
was implored for a Western machine. 

The ceremony is not unlike the 
naming of a ship by breaking a bottle 
of champagne over its bows—a proceed¬ 
ing so plainly pagan in origin that it is 
grotesque to dub it as a christening. 


NO VOTE FOR FRENCHWOMEN 

The police of London and Paris take 
very different views about w-reaths and 
inscriptions. 

Some time ago a practical joker whose 
sen.se of humour was not very brilliant 
hung a wreath on the statue of Charles 
the First wnth a label hailing him as a 
saint and martyr, and this inscription 
bore the forged signature of the Editor 
of the C.N. Permission to remove the 
label was refused by a policeman. 

The other day some Frenchwomen 
hung a wreath on the statue of Joan of 
Arc in the Place de Rivmli. It bore 
the inscription " To Joan of Arc, who 
saved France, but who would not be 
thought worthj'- to elect a municipal 
councillor today." The police removed 
the inscription, thereby raising a protest 
in certain newspapers. 

Perhaps it wdll not be much longer 
before Frenchwomen, like their English 
and German sisters, are allorVed to vote. 


AUSTRALIA’S AIR 
MYSTERIES 

And the Man Who Solved Them 

FLYING MEN LOST IN THE 
VAST OPEN SPACES 

We are reminded again of the empti¬ 
ness of the great island continent as we 
read of the thrilling adventures of 
Australia’s flying men. 

The report of the search for the miss¬ 
ing crew of the Southern Cross and the 
sad fate of two of their (jvould-be 
rescuers was still fresh in mind when 
another mysterious disappearance was 
announced. i 

Flight-Lieutenant Moir and Flying- 
Officer Owen w'ere flying home in stages 
to Australia from England, and after 
leaving Bima in the Dutch East Indies 
for the looo-mile sea crossing to Port 
Darwin in Northern Australia all trace 
of them was lost. Search was made for 
the flying men over the Timor Sea and 
over the sparsely-inhabited north-west 
Australian coasts. Then a dramatic 
thing happened. 

Lieutenant Brain, the airman who a 
month before had discovered in the 
desert the bodies of the two unfortunate 
searchers for the Southern Cross, made 
a thrilling dash of 2500 miles, much of 
the distance over the desert, to Port 
Darwin. Flying from there in search 
of the missing airmen he found them 
and their damaged machine a Inmdred 
miles aw-ay at Cape Don. Here the 
airmen had alighted one night a w'cek 
before, mistaking the lighthouse for the 
light of Port Darw'in. And here they 
had been since, living wuth the light¬ 
house-keeper, unable to communicate 
with the outside rvorld because their 
plane was damaged, and, strange as it 
may sound'in these days, the lighthouse 
w'as equipped with neither telephone 
nor wireless. • 

It had thus fallen to the lot of Lieu¬ 
tenant Brain to solve another of the 
flying mysteries of Australia’s great 
waste spaces, . 
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This Way to Peace 

Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to 
glory. 

Again and again the Great 
Opportunity comes to men 
and nations. We refuse to believe 
that the result of the General 
Election is anything but a good 
thing. To us it seems to say 
with no uncertain voice : This 
IVay to - Peace. 

For w’hat is the crying need 
of all the world today ? It is a 
truce to strife, an end to wrang¬ 
ling, a putting behind us of the 
little squabbles of parties, and 
a putting before us of the great 
desire for prosperity and peace. 

Most of us believe in parties, 
for our history has .proved that 
it is the energy and enthusiasm 
of great groups of men which 
blaze the trail of progress and 
get things done. 

But there are times when we 
think less and less of parties, and 
more and more of all our land. 
Such was that time in Ancient 
Rome of which Macaulay speaks; 
Then none was for a party, 

Then all were for the State; 

Then the great man helped the 
poor, 

And the poor man loved the great. 

Such a time was 1914, when our 
land stood in great peril, and the 
hearts of every man and woman 
and child who could understand 
were knit in brotherhood. Such 
a time is Armistice Day, when 
for at least two minutes we bow 
our heads and remember those 
who died that we might live. 

Now such a time has come to 
us again.. The great fight for the 
control of the affairs of the nation 
has leftcno party in power. The 
elections have ended in such a 
way that somehow we must all 
agree to pull together. 

Could anything be better ? 
Is it not a golden opportunity to 
think of the things that unite 
us, the things we all want to 
have done, and to forget for a 
while the things that separate 
us ? The things we agree about 
are always more vital than the 
things w’e disagree about. 

At home we have our slums 
to pull down. Let us get together 
and pull them down, and out of 
this political confusion will arise 
a monument to the good sense 
of our nation which will endure 
for all time. 

Our Governments are always 
asking Capital and Labour to 
agree; let Parliament now set 
the example. Let all these parties 
come together, as round some 
new King Arthur’s Table, and 
say that this great opportunity 
shall not be allowed to pass away. 

The path of duty opens out. 
The way to glory is before us. 
Let us seize the opportunity 
that Heaven has sent. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Bullets 

■yuEV have invented a bullet that 
will pierce the armoxir of a tank. 

That is nothing. We know a bullet 
that will pierce the whole armour of 
war, and will blow it to smithereens 
one day. 

I® 

A Little Word For Us 

Qne of our re£vders has just been to 
Belgium. 

" The charm of Bruges,” she says, 
" is there still—still' old women in 
white caps are bending above. big 
baskets of green apples in the quiet 
squares under the trees.” 

But it is of Ghent that our reader 
has the happiest little memory. She 
remembers the Keeper of Van Eyck’s 
great picture of the Adoration of the 
Lamb showing the beloved master¬ 
piece with the enthusiasm of a disciple. 

“ I have shown it for 37 years and 
I am not tired of it yet,” he said, re¬ 
joicing in the restoration of the two 
panels from Berlin claimed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. " Look,” he said, 
pointing to a figure to the left, ” here 
is Saint George of England. Look 
at the sweet profile of the English.” 

We hope we deserve it. In any case 
we like it. 

© 

And Then He Ceased Complaining 

Jf votes were taken on the ten 
greatest sayings in the world the 
words of Jesus would surely come first, 
but somewhere among the ten place 
should be found for an Arab saying. 

It is not as well known among other 
nations as it ought to be, yet it is 
apt for any man who begins to yield 
to the poison of self-pity. This jewel 
of truth runs thus : 

I complained because I had no shoes, 
until 1 met one who had no feet. 

© 

Taking Money Away From 
Good Trades 

'J’he hospitals of Birmingham need 
;f300,oo6 a year. The money 
spent on Drink in a fortnight in that 
city would pay it all. 

The most ardent enemy of tee- 
totalism must admit that there is 
something glaringly wrong about such 
a state of things, especially as so 
much disease and so many accidents 
are caused by alcohol. 

The Census of Production figures 
show that the drink trade has the 
lowest employment value of any of 
the large industries. An expenditure 
which would find work for seven 
workers in the drink trade would 
find work for 22 in the engineering, 
iron, or tinplate trade. 

So we cannot even say that alcohol 
gives work. It takes money away 
from trades which would give work. 
It is the supporter of Unemployment. 

Surely it is tiriie democracy boy¬ 
cotted this thing, which enriches a few 
people and makes so many miserable. 


Put-Awav Songs 

I have sung you all my gay songs. 
Laughing songs and merry airs, 

And the rest are Put-away songs. 
Songs for which nobody cares. 

I have told you all my day-dreams, 
Told of all my singing birds, 

And the rest are Put-away dreams. 
Hid in thought too deep for words. 

All is told that ever will be. 
Laughter comes, and doth depart. 
But the laughing joy can still be 
Wrapt in silence of the heart. 

f 

Tip-Cat 

A tr.weller has been deploring the 
fact that America has no great 
cathedrals. But he should see some of 
the modern bathrooms. 

Q 

There is much speculation as to what 
Einstein’s new theory will be. We 
are still speculating 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If airmen have 
lofty ambitions 


as to what his last 
one was. 

in - 

g N IL s are now 
being served at 
some London res¬ 
taurants. . They are 
evidently beginning 
to come out of their 
shells. 

B 

A i-.\DY says she 
counted eight 
accents in a bus. If 
the wheels, nowa¬ 
days, could get a 
spoke in there might have been more. 

. ' B ' 

An M.P. says he owes his success to 
his belief in himself. Some men 
are so credulous. 

D ^ 

\Yigs of natural hair are becoming 
popular. Folk may soon be 
tearing out their natural hair in order 
to wear them. 

a. 

There is a complaint that children 
are given the worst part of the 
garden to cultivate. But the best part 
does not need cultivating. 

© 

Plain and Flat 

Ez fer war, I call it murder, 

There you hev it plain and flat; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that ; 

Ef you take a sword and draw it, 
And go stick a feller through, 
Guv’ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you. 

Hosea Biglow (James Russell Lowell) 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
'T’o keep his fiftieth birthday Mr. Louis 
Sterling has given Columbia 
Gramophone workers £100,000 he was 
to leave them in his will. 
gouTHEND Hospital has received 
^58,000 as a thankoffering for 
the King’s recovery. 

Qxford University has received 
;f40,ooo from Mr. George East¬ 
man, the Kodak manufacturer. 


The Practical Joke 

By the Country Girl 

'Y’iie brown-faced uncle who has 
spent most of his years in the 
East was lecturing his nephews and 
nieces on practical jokes. 

In order to tease a greedy friend 
they had clapped a piece of flannel 
between two pieces of bread-and- 
butter and anchovy, and he had 
accepted the sandwich! 

“ You never know how a* practical 
joke will end,” he said. Then his 
eyes twinkled, and he told a tale 
of his youth in India. 

The Invisible Travellers 

He was struggling through an orchid 
forest with one servant, a hillman. 
The creepers were so thick that one 
could see nothing ahead, and they 
had to be constantly on the look-out 
for dangerous beasts. They were 
walking silently, and presently they 
heard two men whom they could not 
see. The invisible travellers were 
chattering away in Hindustani, and 
there was a rattling sound which 
proclaimed that they were pedlars 
carrying their wares. 

The young Englishman suddenly 
thought it would be fun to give the 
talkative ones a fright. His companion 
was a wonderful mimic and had a 
great sense of fun, so a whisper was 
exchanged and they stepped out of 
the track to hide behind a thick bush' 
where they could not see or be seen. 

The voices drew level. 

“ He said to me. It is too much 
money.” 

" Too much money ? ” 

“ Yes; too much money. So I said, 
It is the cheapest in the city.” 

" The cheapest in the city ? ” 

“Yes; the cheapest in the city. 
Then he said to me-” 

At this point a snarling and spitting 
came from the bush. 

A Horrid Hush 

At once the pedlars’ chatter ceased. 
There was a horrid hush and then a 
whisper; 

“ What was that ? ” 

The snarling and spitting came again. 

“ Panther! ”, whispered one of the 
pedlars in terror-stricken tones. 

The Englishman was nearly suffocat¬ 
ing with suppressed laughter, when a 
lump of rock came flying over the 
bush and missed his head by a 
hair’s breadth! He had the fright 
of his life. 

You never can tell how a practical 
joke will end. 

© 

Blaise Pascal’s Prayer 

0 Lord, let me not henceforth: 
desire health or life, except to. spend 
them for Thee, with Thee, and in Thee, 

Thou alone knowest what is good 
for me; do, therefore, what seemeth 
Thee best. Give to me, or take from 
me; conform my will to Thine; and 
grant that, with humble and perfect 
submission, and in holy confidence,' 

I may receive the orders of Thine 
eternal Providence; and may equally, 
adore all that comes to me from Thee/ 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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The snails on the Down Line 


A FINE MAN’S FINE 
WIFE 

STORY OF A VILLAGE 
AND TWO GREAT BOOKS 

Alice Stopford of Kells Goes 
to Her Rest 

MATCHLESS PAGES OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Mrs. Jobn Richard Green has died, 
and thousands of people are thinking 
about her—the famous wife of a famous 
man, and all that she has meant to the 
world at large. 

She was 8i when she died, and had 
passed beyond all praise or blame, but 
if she had had anything to say she would 
have said "Don’t talk about me; 
talk about John." 

Her death brings two great books to 
mind—Green’s Short History of the 
English People and The Book of Kells. 
Each of these i.s the most romantic 
boolc of its kind ever made. 

The Book of Kells 

klrs. Green was Alice Stopford. Her 
father was the Archdeacon of Meath, 
and Alice, the seventh child, was born 
at Kells, an ancient town in Ireland, a 
town'that has given its name to one 
of the most marvellous illuminated 
manuscripts in the history of Europe. 

The Book of Kells is a COP57 of the 
Gospels written and painted by Irish 
monk's about the eighth century. It 
has a wonderful history, being done, 
page by page, whenever a few years of 
peace gave the monks leisure to write. 
Waves of storm and strife were con¬ 
stantly passing over the land. The 
monks ne\’er knew when the next 
invasion w’ould be, and in the middle of 
an initial or miniature the writing 
brothers would have to put by their 
quills and get ready to meet the 
heathen. , The Book was hurriedly 
hidden away; for a generation at a 
time it was'buricd ; then it would be 
taken up again and the page finished. 
It is now one of the treasures of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Makers of History 

How proud Alice Stopford, a born 
historian, ’must have been to say Oh, 
yes, Kells is my home 1 Then, in 1877, 
she married John Richard Green. 

John was born at Oxford in 1837, 
and, dreaming about as a boy in that 
city of scholars, he happened to chance 
on Gibbon, and read, and read. Then 
he dedicated his life to history. Be¬ 
fore he was forty he had w'ritten the 
Short History of the English People, 
the most human and romantic volume 
of history ever penned. 

John knew it is the lives of men 
and women that make history, and not 
the wars of kings. The Short History 
was written of this precious and thrilling 
material; nothing quite like it has 
been done before or since. Alice came 
into his life just at the moment when 
even his brave spirit was weakening, 
for in 1868, when John was librarian at 
Lambeth, and the Short History was 
in the making, ho was seized with con¬ 
sumption. He became the prey of 
that Captain of the Men of Death. 

His Wife’s Courage 

He went on writing just the same, 
and few people who take up the Short 
History know that it was the work of 
a man sickening for death. That is 
life ; that is the way manhood goes at 
its best in this world. 

klrs. Green faced the future with 
courage and good cheer. She began to 
help. For the remaining six years that 
ijohn continued his gallant fight against 
death she was at his bedside, writing 
for him, advising him, sustaining him 
as only a loving and intelligent and very 
well-educated w'oman could. 

She wrote all the rest of his books 
for him. Writer’s cramp attacked her. 


D ailway ‘trains have been held up 
by queer obstacles on the line 
from time to time. No queerer ob¬ 
stacle was over knowm than that which 
stopped a train in Morocco the other day. 

It w'as a goods train, heavily laden, 
and it was lumbering along from Casa¬ 
blanca to another town. The driver 
saw that there was something ahead on 
the line, covering the metals. Was it 
stones, or mud ? He and the stoker 
peered out and they discovered that a 
great flitting had taken place overnight 
among the snails of those parts of 
Morocco. There they were on the line, 
thousands of snails. . 

The driver was speechless. He could 
not move them. It was no good letting 
off steam as a warning, ear-splitting 


and she learned to use her left hand. 
When John died in 1883, a few days 
after he had finished dictating to her 
the last pages of the Conquest of 
England, she went on working, editing 
his books, writing the histories that 
have made her own name famous, such 
3,s her two big volumes of Town Life in 
the Fifteenth Century and her study 
of Henry ’the Second. ■ 

In her old age -Wice returned to her 
early love, Ireland. For twenty years 
she wrote on Irish history and the 
Irish question generally. For the last 
seven years of her life she was a member 
of the Irish Free State Senate. 

Alice and John belonged to a genera¬ 
tion of hard, hard workers, the genera¬ 
tion to which this generation owes a 
mighty inspiration. These two accom¬ 
plished immortal things, and England 
and Ireland together can afford to be 
proud of them. 


th'ough that may be, to anyone on the 
line. Naturalists say that the average 
speed of snails is about a mile in four 
days, non-stop. Unless they had gone 
at. right angles to the metals those 
snails might still be trying to get out of 
the train’s way if it had waited. It did 
not. It really could not spare the time. 
The driver did not see his way to 
arriving several hours late because he 
met some snails. 

Right into the poor little army went 
the wheels. Then it was found that the 
wheels got stuck and skidded about 
among the snails. The engine-driver 
was at his wits’ end. He sent for a 
relief-engine and someone to clear the 
line and in the end his train got home. 
We are glad to be able to think that some 
of the snails did too. 


THE OLD POSTILION 
A Little Bit (jf Norwich Goes 

A little bit of did Norwich has gone 
with Charles Jarrold. He was a hundred 
years old when he died the other day 
near Newmarket. 

Charles was a postilion on the 
Norwich-to-London coaches. Never a 
day he missed, and his horses were the 
pride of his heart. The coach-and-four 
from Norwich would come rattling in 
and.. Charles would be there with his 
horses in the yard at Newmarket. 

They changed horses there and Charles 
was an important person, as all the 
ostlers knew. He took his horses the 
rest of the journey and back, and many 
a friend he made among the passengers. 

As he grew older he must have beeri 
bewildered at the changes on the road. 
But he felt that it could not be so bad 
so long as there were horses ! 


THE POLICEMAN’S OWN NEWSPAPER 



Preparing the newspaper for issue to the police'Stations 


It is not generally known, perhaps, that Scotland Yard produces its own daily paper, con¬ 
taining news for circulation among the police. These pictures show the paper being 
printed and prepared for circulation. 


Continued Irom the previous column 


THE TRAVELLING 
TORCHES OF BULGARIA 

A NATION’S GREAT DAY 

The Fire Lit by the King in 
Every Church and Home 

A SMALL COUNTRY REMEMBERS 
ITS FREEDOM 

Bulgaria has been remembering that 
in 1382 she lost Sofia to the Turk, and 
her independence with it, and that in 
1879 she got her independence back. 

She has fifty rejoicing years after 
five hundred years of loss. King Boris 
and his people had a glorious jubilee, 
which had its solemn hours and its 
merry hours. 

The celebrations were of an unusual 
and most delightful character. King 
Boris was determined that no man, 
woman, or child living this year should 
ever forget that they belonged to an 
ancient people, die took fire as the 
symbol of Bulgarian life, religion, spirit, 
and ideals, and he sent torches of fire 
from end to end of Bulgaria. 

The Ancient Capital 

The king kindled the fire himself at 
the ancient Bulgarian capital of Preslav, 
near the Black Sea. He lighted it 
solemnly in a chapel built in some 
historic ruins connected" with Bulgaria's 
great years, which fell about ten 
centuries ago. From this fire the torch- 
bearers took their flame, and the sacred 
fire was lighted in every church. and in 
almost every home in the land. 

When the torch-bearers arrived at the 
palace in Sofia they wore met by the 
king, who himself took a light from their 
torches and kindled a little flame in the 
royal chapel, a gleam which shall never 
go out, for it is Bulgaria's life and soul 
shining there. 

Thrilling Hours 

Then, in the evening, huge'beacon fires 
wore lighted on the peaks of klount 
Vitosha, so that, both m their churches 
and gleaming across their , fields, the 
Bulgarians could see the glorious symbol 
of their freedom. 

It was a fine and stirring thing to do. 
The people had already had some thrill¬ 
ing hours. The king had passed in 
and out among them, watching, talking. 
The schools, the sports, the clubs, the 
army, the trade companies, had passed 
in review before him. 

It was not an ordinary review. The 
king stood by the road where everybody 
could see him, and as these thousands 
marched by he did not let them hurry. 
Whenever he recognised a face he 
nodded ; he stopped the procession to 
shake hands with the old men, and ho 
patted the children’s heads. 

Modern Spartans 

It .rvas altogether a glorious day of 
remembrance. Bulgaria feels that she 
is entering on another millennium of her 
national life. She can work, and she 
will work. It is not for nothing that 
the Bulgarians are called the Spartans 
of modern Europe. It is said of them 
that everybody is poor, but that, on the 
other hand, nobody is in want. 

The peasants are tilling their land, 
which is the country’s wealth, and 
putting money away, and the cliildrcn 
are learning to work, and also to read 
their country’s literature. The flame of 
the spirit is alive in that tough body. The 
little people has a heart to grow great. 


C.P.R.E. 

We have been asked to say that the 
address of the Council for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Rural England, which guards 
the beauty of our countryside, is 17, 
Great IMarlborough Street, London, 
W.i. We hope many C.N. readers will 
subscribe to it. 
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A BRITISH KITE 

FIRST EVER BORN AT 
THE ZOO 

Birds We Might Encourage to 
Flourish in Our Midst 

NATURE’S POLICEMEN 

By Our Natural Historian 

Two splendid black kites at the Zoo 
are happy in the possession of a baby, 
and the authorities of the Gardens share 
the pride of the parents. 

Kites are common enough where they; 
come from, but not in England. The, 
ifewcorner at the Zoo is the first of the: 
-kind ever, born there, and therefore 
probably the first ever born in England. 
Single individuals have appeared with 
us from time to time, but that does not 
make them British. 

Still there is nothing in our climate 
which would prevent these birds from 
prospering in our midst ; indeed the 
suggestion has been made that we might 
introduce them here. It could be done, 
say advocates of the scheme, if super¬ 
fluous birds were liberated from the 
Zoo, or, better still, from the ampler 
space of Whipsnade, the Zoo’s country 
home for animals and birds, which is 
now nearing completion. 

A Struggle for Existence 

Two doubts arise. In the first place 
-our splendid native birds of prey have a 
terrible struggle for existence. There 
are: game preservers wlio hate any bird 
which' they cannot shoot for pleasure. 
Our eagles are almost extinct, our 
falcons are rare birds indeed ; we have 
never converted the ganiekeeper to the 
idea that o'ivls are among the most 
precious of our birds. Therefore it is 
highly unlikely that any new bird of 
prey, umised to our surroundings, un¬ 
versed in the guile which teaches our 
own winged hunters to keep to some 
extent ou't of gunshot range, would 
succeed in establishing themselves. 

Then there is the subtler aspect of 
instinct. We have no guarantee that if 
young lutes born in England were giv-en 
their freedom they would remain with 
us. In the breast of every migrating 
bird there beats a mysterious clock, as 
it were, with an alarum wound up to 
go. off twice a year. There comes a 
time when, as the old proverb saj's of 
the cuckoo, go he must. lA'ould not the 
call of distant eyries at migration time 
call our domiciled'alien to the ancient 
homo of its ancestors ? 

What AgricuUure Needs 

We may bring up forsaken nestlings 
by hand and they will run after, us in 
our gardens for food and drink , until 
the chimes of autumn sound ; but then, 
as when Ulysses meets the-, stranger 
bearing an oar on his shoulder, forth 
across unknown seas they must fare to 
a goal which their eye has never seen, 
but which is clearly mirrored on memorv. 

Actually agriculture would benefit by 
a hearty dose of kites. The extinction 
of so many of its natural guardians, the 
birds of prey, has left seeded field and 
fruiting orchard at the mercy of such 
i uncountable ' millions of starlings and 
- other fruit-eating birds as to render 
! them, especially in the south and west, 

■ a plague comparable to the rabbits in 
Australia: No one would ' rvillingly 

permit'- human slaughter of birds, but 
we have destroyed the police with which 
. Nature provided us, and a few kites 
would be acceptable if we could. have 
them. . .’ ... Picture on page I 


Not Too Old to Learn 

: A seventy-yeaf-old man has been a 
student at the Leicester City Evening 

Institute. ■ ' . 

. : . Bang Qoes Another War Gun 

-■ Brigg, in Lincolnshire, has decided to 
sell as scrap-iron a German gun which 
has stood in the town since the war. ■■ 


ANOTHER GENERAL 
ELECTION 

Belgians Decide Not To 
Change Governments 

FOUR PARTIES 

Belgium has been having a General 
Election, but the Belgian election has 
produced very little change. 

When the Belgians took fright at the 
fall of the franc they formed a Coali¬ 
tion Government of Catholics, Liberals, 
Democrats, and Socialists.. Before that 
the Socialists had been in office with the 
support of the Democrats. 

After the franc had been duly stabi¬ 
lised the Socialists demanded the short¬ 
ening of compulsory military service to 
six months, and when the others re¬ 
fused they went into opposition. The 
other three parties have continued 
together, and now the General Election 
has confirmed them in office with 
practically the same majority against 
the Socialists as before. 

The Racial Dispute 

For the time being the electors prefer 
quiet to experiment, but they may not 
do so for long. The Liberals are rest¬ 
less in their alliance with the Catholics, 
whose influence on education they dis¬ 
like. And 'some day they may insist 
on reforms in alliance with the Socialists. 

A more serious, possibility is the 
widening of the racial dispute between 
Flemings and Walloons. The Flemings 
inhabiting the Flanders of the Great 
War are akin to the Germans, and are 
Catholics and agriculturists ; the people 
of Walloonia are Latins and speak 
French, and arc mainly Liberals and 
industrialists. Thus differences might 
flare up bebveen them at any time on 
many questions. 

Happily, their common love of Bel¬ 
gium has hitherto overruled their racial 
differences. Long may it continue to 
do so ! . 

A GREAT LOSS TO 
PRINTING 
Mr. Howard HazelL 

The printing w'orld has suffered a sad 
bereavement in the loss of Mr. Howard 
Hazell, 

Only a few days before his death 
l\Ir. Hazell had a letter in The Times 
which revealed his keen interest in 
public affairs. He was head of tlie 
great printing firm which bears his 
name, one of the best known and best 
conducted printing works in the wliole 
w'orld. Its famous factory at Aylesbury 
is a pleasure to see, and its workers are 
among the happiest men in British 
industr}' today. 

Mr. Hownrd Hazell, the son of klr. 
Walter Hazell, an old Liberal M.P. for 
Leicester, was a Dubvich College boy. 
He was only -50, and his loss will be 
keenly felt not only in his business but 
in. the printing industry, for he was'one 
of its most efficient, generous, and 
popular figures • 


LITTLE JOHN 

Little John James Cullen, a. 14-jfear- 
old Glasgow boy, can surely claim to 
be one of the youngest business men 
in Britain. 

When John appeared as a w’itness a.t 
ah inquiry not long ago he told the 
Sheriff that he w'as 14 years old, and 
that he owned a pon5r, ;i floa,t (a, fiat 
cart), and an apparatus for making 
coal briquettes. • 

. “ Are you tlie sole partner in the 
firm ? " the Sheriff asked. - 
t " Yes,” replied John proudly; " and 
• I am doing very well.” 

Our best wishes to young John. ; 
May he long continue doing w'eil . 


ONE QUESTION FOR 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

Bigger Railway Trucks 

A GREAT REFORM LONG 
OVERDUE 

There is one good thing the General 
Flection did even before the result was 
known ; it made it certain that, what¬ 
ever the strength of parties in the new 
House, the haulage system on our 
railways would be reformed. 

It is amazing that nothing wms done 
in this respect at the time of the great 
reform of our railways, w’hen the present 
great [companies w'er,e set up eight years 
ago. As the C.N. has often pointed out, 
one has only to look at a goods train 
travelling through a station to sec how 
out-of-date it is. Our railways are 
crammed wnth strings and strings of 
little trucks, scarcely holding ten tons 
apiece, each differing from the other in 
age and shape and structure, and each 
the property of some different colliery 
or other trading concern. 

Private Ownership 

All these trucks need scrapping, to 
give way to great new wagons owned by 
the railways themselves. It is just 
because they are privately owned that 
they a.rc not scrapped, for the railways 
are under legal obligation to their 
owners, and nothing can be done in 
so big a thing without Parliament’s 
permission. The trucks are all different, 
but the. w'orst effect of their private 
ownership is that when their owners’ 
business is completed they must be 
returned empty to the place they 
started from, ’this at least halves their 
u.sefulness at once. It is like a steamer 
returning to port in ballast instead of 
making a round journey witli a succes¬ 
sion of cargoes. 

In America the railway wagons often 
hold'Ovef .loo tons instead of ten tons, 
and trains of a hundred such wagons 
have been known. We have no engines 
that would draw anything like such a 
load, and if we had they could not be 
got through our tunnels or stations or 
under our bridges. All these may have 
to be raised and widened some day. 

But anyone" can see, by comparin.g 
the size of a railway truck with the size 
of a passenger ccach', that they could 
be immensely bigger than they are. 
Thirty-ten trucks are quite practicable 
in place of the little ten-ton trucks of 
today, and now that all parties in 
Pa.rlia.ment are agreed on the matter 
they should soon be heie. ■ 


A CAT’S TRAP FOR A SPARROW 

As a bird-hunter the cat usually 
crawls stealthily toward its prey and 
then pounces suddenly, but in the St. 
Rollox district of Glasgow is a cat 
which sets a trap for city sparrows. 

The workmen in a. large locomotive 
works at Springburn make it a daily 
practice to give the sparrows a share 
of their bread at lunch-time, and as 
the cat was seen to carry off some of 
the bread a watch was kept. 

Pussy carried the bread, laid it on a 
piece of iron, and then concealed itself 
where it could watch the movements 
of the sparrows and reach them in one 
.spring. When the opportune time came 
the cat sprang and usually caught one 
of the birds. 


In the Auction Rooms 

■ The foIlo-wing prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Pair of Chippendale cabinets . £1905 
Pair of drawings by ,J. Russell £1102 
Painting by John Crome.. .. £551 

; A Samarkand carpet . . . £30S 

' Dresden porcelain group . . £184 

Portrait by Hogarth ... £178 

Rare Worcester mug ... £155 

Queen Anne hall clock . . £50 ' 


CUBA AND ITS 
PRESIDENT 
How Things Are Managed 
THE 2000 LOTTERY MEN 

The island of Cuba, which America 
took from Spain a generation ago, 
has had a very chequered political 
history in the years that have followed. 

A republic was set up under American 
protection, and America has had to 
intervene many times in the interests of 
order and good government. The twin 
evils Which Latin America always has 
to dread are corruption and dictatorship, 
and a blow was thought to have been 
struck at both when it was decided that 
no one should be elected t'wice to the 
presidency. Yet now we learn that 
General Gerardo IMachado y Morales 
has entered on his second term of officei 

When the rule against re-election 'was 
made presidents were elected for four 
years. This was felt to be too short 
a term, and six years was thought more 
reasonable ; but when General Machado 
had ruled four years he decided that, 
instead of extending his term for two 
more years, he would have a fresh 
election for a si.x years’ term, making 
ten years in all. ; 

State Lotteries 

And behold it was so, for, as no other 
candidate was forthcoming, the General 
ivas triumphantly elected in spite of the 
rules. As to why no other candidate 
came forward we had perhaps better 
not inquire too closely. Cuban Govern¬ 
ments have been accustomed to live 
largely 011 State lotteries. During the 
American occupation these, were 
abolished, but they were promptly 
revived after America’s withdrawal, and 
they have continued ever' since in spite 
of promises to drop them. 

Cuba is divided among 2000 collectors, 
who sell the lottery tickets for a gobd 
deal more than the Government gets 
for them. The president appoints the 
collectors and these have power to 
appoint their own assistants. A skilful 
distribution of these-officers puts Con¬ 
gress at the beck and call of the 
president. Freedom of speech in these 
circumstances is naturally frowned upon, 
so nothing can be done to reform them. 

It seems tliat corruption and dictator¬ 
ship still play into each other’s hands 
■in Cuba. 


: THE LIMBERLOST CHANGES 
; HANDS • 

-Those who have read Gene Stratton 
iPorter will rejoice to hear what has 
become of the Limberlost. 

On this Indiana estate there are 
forty acres of trees beside farmland, 
and the big log-built Limberlost Cabin 
itself. In the ten acres round the cabin 
Mrs. Porter had made a wonderful 
wild garden of plants, vines, and trees 
which it is said is unrivalled in America. 
It is valued at £25,000, and the author’s 
daughter has refused many handsome 
offers and sold it to the. Boy Scouts for 
only £5000. 

As there are eleven rooihs and a 
kitchen in the cabin it will make a 
splendid Nature museum and training 
centre, while tents can be pitched in the 
woods and food grown on the farm. 
Never, surely, did Scouts have a better 
headquarters. 

The Limberlost is to be congratulated 
too. Scouts and Guides seem to, be the 
only people who can be relied . upon 
always to go to beautiful places without 
spoiling them. The flowers will not be 
torn up by the roots, nor the trees 
covered with initials, nor the green¬ 
sward littered with tins and paper when 
the Scouts take Over the Limberlo5t'> ■ 
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AIR PORT OF INDIA 


AEROPLANE RACE • ENGLANDS OLDEST SIGNPOST 




The Flying Race—The pilots of these R.A.F. machines are all watching the officer v^ith the flag for the signal to start in a race from Northolt Aerodrome. 




A Warm Day at the Zoo—After his day’s work of carrying 
children at the Zoo this elephant so enjoyed a shower-bath 
that his keeper found It difficult to get him out of the water. 


Sheepdogs in London—A show of sheepdogs was held the 
other day close to. the C.N. office. In this picture we see two 
of the entries with their little mistress. 


The Oldest Signpost—England’s oldest signpost, at Brown- 
hills, Staffordshire, Is decaying and efforts are being made 
to preserve It. It is oak, and bears the date 1770. 


Lunch-Time on the Farm—Some of the girls who are studying agriculture at Studley Castle, 
Warwickshire, are here seen taking their lunch in the open, while the ducklings gather round. 


Follow My Leader—When it was time for these iambs to leave their farm at Stsventon for the 
Royal Counties Show at Southampton they cheerfully followed their leader, as seen here. 



Lace and Bicycles—These girls of a village near Berlin wore the traditional 
dress of the district when they attended a local pageant. Their beautiful 
lace headdresses and aprons seemed curiously out of place on bicycles. 



Karachi Air Port^—This new 
mooring-mastisforairshipson ' 
the England—-India service. 



Drawing the Rations.—The camping season will soon be in full swing, when 
thousands of Scouts end Guides and others will spend healthy holidays under 
canvas. These Girl Guides ore drawing rations at a camp near Ripen. 
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OLIVER TWIST WANTS The Great Flower 
MORE WORKHOUSE Hall 


Mothers and 
Babies 


CHASING THE LIGHT 
RAY 


NEW KIND OF COMPLAINT 

Why Louisa Twining Bothered 
Whitehall Long Ago 

A HAPPY TALE OF TEARS 

A little boy of four in the workhouse, 
motherless and fatherless ! 

The thought caused certain kind people 
great unhappiness. They felt that the 
child must be rescued at all costs, and 
they would not rest till they had found a 
childless couple willing to give the little 
fellow a home. The couple were not 
rich, they lived in a cottage, and could 
not shower luxuries on their adopted 
son; but they could give him love. 

Love, of course, was the thing the 
poor little lad needed most of all, 
coming, as he did; from that terrible 
place the workhouse, where Oliver Twist 
was starved and bullied and where 
children ought never to be in these days. 

The people who had arranged the 
rescue catrie in a car to take the boy to 
his new parents. They expected to find 
him bubbling with excitement. But 
they found him in tears ! 

A Splendid Piece of News 

The workhouse people had been so 
kind to him that he struggled and sobbed 
and begged to be allowed to stay. 

Now that is a splendid piece of news. 
It ought to make the nation happier 
than learning that an enemy ship has 
been sunk or an enemy trench taken 
during a war. It proves that we have 
moved very fast and very far on the 
road to becoming a Christian nation 
since 1853. 

In that year a trembling woman of 
about thirty, dressed in her best bonnet 
and her biggest crinoline, called upon 
the Poor Law Board in Whitehall. She 
was Louisa Twining, and she felt rather 
brazen, for, of course, young ladies were 
supposed to sit at home and do fancy 
work instead of venturing to poke their 
noses into public affairs. But, blushing 
and trembling, she found courage be¬ 
cause of the great pity in her heart. 

The Workhouse of Other Days 

She had been in the habit of visiting 
her old nurse, and got to know the 
nurse's poor neighbours. Sorhe of them 
became so poor that they had to go to 
the workhouse, and she went to see 
them there one day and was horrified 
by what she found. 

The poor wretches were herded like 
cattle, with no work and no amusement. 
The wicked and the respectable were 
treated alike. They ^were crowded into 
underground dormitories, where the 
linen was sometimes not changed for 
sixteen weeks at a time ; they had no 
chance of washing, and they were given 
horrible food. Two sick children would 
have to share a bed though bne had an 
infectious disease and the other a broken 
bone. All was dirt, squalor, and gloom. 

The End of the Story 

So a Victorian lady set out to inter¬ 
view Whitehall. She asked timidly if 
volunteers might visit the workhouses to 
cheer and help the poor people im¬ 
prisoned there. Whitehall refused, but 
she tried again and again, gently as 
before, and in the end the Workhouse 
Visiting Society was allowed to come 
into existence. Reforms followed. 

It is good to know the end of the 
story of the boy who wept. A week 
later the people who had driven him 
away from the workhouse went to see 
how he was getting on with his new 
parents. When he saw the car he crept 
under a bush for fear they were going to 
carry him off again. He was as happy 
as the day was long, and so were his 
new mother and father. So a tale of 
tears comes to a happy end, and the 
greatest thing of all about it is the news 
that even workhouses may be happy 
places in these days. But we hope fhere 
are very few children in them. 


A Westminster Interior 

The R.I.B.A. prize for the best 
building of the past year has been given 
to the new hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society in Greycoat Street, Westininster. 
The clever architects were Mr. J. Murray 
Easton and ISIr. Howard Robertson., 

It is never an easy matter for the 
R.I.B.A. to decide where their choice 
shall fall. Some excellent architecture has 
appeared during the last three years. Two 
other buildings ran the R.H.S. hall close; 
the Celanese House in Hanover Square 
by Mr. Jeeves and the St. Martin’s Street 
Public Library by Mr. Prentice. 

We are glad the R.H.S. hall won the 
medal, because it has the distinction of 
a very wonderful interior. Also we feel 
that the architects are working for the 
future as well as the present. Someone 
is going to carry their ideas farther one 
of these da5'’S. 

The building from the outside has the 
simplicity of the quiet contours which 
are the great gifts of the new architec¬ 
ture. We pass through a low, cool 
marble vestibule and then it is that the 
grandeur of the great hall comes as a 
delightful an,d impressive thing. 

_ Vast, Lofty Arches 

It is an unusual interior. The hall is 
huge, and gives the effect of being made 
of vast, lofty arches treading on each 
other like peaks in a mountain range. 
The ordinary human being is very small 
under those curving masses, and could 
easily think they are great clouds, great 
hills, with the sunrise just beyond them. 

It generally happens that a hall such 
as this has perpendicular walls and a 
horizontal ceiling,' and electric lights in 
great globes which are always pleasing 
because they give relief from the general 
squareness‘of the building. There is the 
exact opposite in this hall. The light is 
hung in oblong cradles; the straight 
suspension lines and the angles of the 
cradles make the most delightful con¬ 
trast to the great, sweeping curves of 
the hall. The effect of line contrast is 
also seen in the lecture hall above, 
where, in a room of utmost simplicity, 
are ranks of chairs of special design 
with branching shapes in the backs, the 
only non-angular forms in the room. 

A Very Young World 

You cannot make a building grand by 
making it big, or simple by making it 
gaunt. The best of modern architecture 
has dealt triumphantly with that pro¬ 
blem. As we go over this hall, cool and 
grey, for ever dominated by those swing¬ 
ing lines, with a clock like a sundial on 
an old garden wall, ndth every detail 
worked into its place, we feel that the 
world of architecture is a very young, 
world. Instead of being at the end of 
the best years, and thinlang sadly of the 
past glories of Greek, Romanesque, 
Gothic, and Renaissance architecture, we 
are at the beginning. Almost anything 
is possible when architects can produce 
anything so new and so hauntingly old 
as this building. 

Effect On the Mind 

This hall must make the most casual 
person think of the power of the builded 
mass and its effect on the mind. The 
tranquillity and beauty of the lines 
striking the sky cannot be ignored. As 
an interior it will always be a cross 
between a cathedral and a market, 
partly because of the association of these 
arched shapes with other historic arches,, 
and partly because masses of flowers on 
stalls must always bring a market to 
mind. The flowers will bring the 
unchanging sense of gaiety, the song, the 
festival; and the stern and solemn lines 
of the hall will always send the mind 
back to great things, to the great images 
of Nature, to the perpetual hills. 


Governments Thinking 
About Them 

A law has come into force in Poland 
by which any factory employing more 
than a hundred women workers must 
have special nurseries for the babies 
and arrangements by which mothers 
of very young babies shall have two 
daily rests of half an hour each without 
any reduction in wages. 

In the State tobacco factories and in 
the State distilleries of Warsaw and 
Lodz nurseries had already been opened 
before the law came into force. 

But still more is being done for the 
babies. Poland hopes to have day 
nurseries and kindergartens also in its 
factories for children up to three years 
old. .Four kindergartens for 117 child¬ 
ren have already been started by the 
Tobacco Monopoly, and the management 
of that company intends shortly to set 
them up in all tobacco factories. As 
long as mothers must work in factories 
this provision must be a great advantage. 

Two South American countries, Vene¬ 
zuela and Ecuador, are both forging 
ahead in their legislation for better 
conditions for women workers. Both 
prohibit work during the night, or in 
dangerous or urihcalthy occupations, 
though Venezuela forbids the unhealthy 
work only up to the age of 18. It is, 
however, more up-to-date in its school¬ 
leaving age than many better known 
countries, and does not allow girls under 
14 to enter any employment. 


A BIT OF OLD ENGLAND 
Thetford’s New Forest 

At Thetford, a pleasant place on the 
borders of Suffolk and Norfolk, a bit of 
Old England is Coming back. Some 
16,000 acres of forest, sixteen miles of 
timber, are springing up there. 

The Forestry Commission is planting 
there the largest forest in England. 
Time was when Charnwood Forest, 
Sherwood Forest, Hainault and Epping, 
Savernake and the New Forest, were all 
one mantling carpet of frees covering 
England from the Peak to the Downs. 

Patches only are left; but Thetford's 
new forest will, be larger than any, and 
is springing up where for centuries there 
has been nothing but" wind on the heath.' ’ 

When the Editor of the C.N. saw 
the place years before the war the wild, 
bare land stretched away for miles, 
nothing to be seen on it but the scuttling 
rabbits, and so many of them that they 
often forgot to run away. 

But as the new forest springs up it is 
bringing another population with it. 
The villages are filling. From a few 
scantily-filled cottages they are rising to 
populations of hundreds. 

There are forest-workers’ holdings, 
where the hundreds of men who sow 
seeds or knotch in the small plants have 
their own acres to cultivate. In short, 
in Thetford there is springing up a com¬ 
munity of forest dwellers. 


A BOY’S POCKET 


This is what the mother of a little 
C.N. boy found in her boy’s pocket the 
other day. 


Small metal gun. 
Handkerchief. 
Penholder. 

Small glass bottle. 
Electric torch. 

Grains of wheat. 
Broken toy spoon. 
Sundry pieces of paper. 
Steel stud. 

Bicycle bell. 

Toy motor lamp. 

Small lock. 


Metal punch, 4 in. long. 
Ball. 

2 inches of brass tubing. 
Three keys. 

Paper streamer. 
Safety-pins. 

Bus tickets. 

Stick of barley-sugar. 
Two yards of’rope. 
One foot of white tape. 
Nameplate from auto¬ 
matic machine. ■ 


Quite a little Selfridge’s 1 


Michelson’s New 
Measurement 

THE HIDDEN MILLIONTH 

Professor A. A. Michelson, one of 
those great men of science who are 
never too old to learn, is about to 
measure once again the speed of light. 

Several times he has measured it, 
correcting those measurements of others 
which put it below 186,000 miles a 
second, and at his last attempt, which 
was made in 1926, establishing it at 
186,284 miles a second. 

Someone asked him, after that last 
attempt, why he had spent all that 
time and trouble for the sake of a few 
figures ; and Professor Michelson laugh¬ 
ingly answered that he had found the 
w'ork " such fun.” 

This new attempt is some more of his 
fun. In 1926 he had a beam of light 
flashed back and forth between two 
mirrors placed on the mountain peaks 
of Mount Wilson and Mount San 
Antonio. The surveying engineers 
measured the distance apart as some¬ 
thing over 22 miles and so many yards, 
feet and inches. They estimated that 
they had got the distance right within 
one-third of an inch. 

A Mile-Long Vacuum Tube . 

But Professor Michelson did not make 
that measurement himself. He now 
desires to measure the time of the 
passage of the beam of light over , a 
distance which with his pwn instru¬ 
ments and his own eyes he can certify, 

A pipe, or chamber three feet in 
diameter and a mile long is being set up 
and will be measured' with the utmost 
accuracy that Professor Michelson and 
the instruments he has devised can 
guarantee. The air will be pumped fropi 
it and the tube sealed. .Thus the ex¬ 
perimenter will have a vacuum tube 
in which neither temperature, moisture, 
nor barometric pressure will have to be 
allowed for, and along which he can 
reflect his beam of light to and fro. 

The professor is 76, but he thinks 
himself still young enough to learn 
better, and, though he is satisfied with 
the accuracy of his figures of 186,284 
miles a second, if his vacuum enables 
him to make a correction of one or two 
parts in a million his labour will not 
have been in vaiii. 


THE C.N. FAR AWAY 

Some years ago a lady in Antigua, 
in the West Indies, Mrs. Marion Hughes, 
asked us to appeal to our readers to 
send her read copies of the C.N. for dis¬ 
tribution among the schoolchildren there. 

Our readers made a generous response. 
The Dean of Antigua (the Rev. H. 
Shepherd) writes to us announcing the 
death of Mrs. Hughes, who for many 
years had had a great influence in the 
island. He is anxious that the sub¬ 
scribers to the C.N. who have sent their 
copies to Mrs. Hughes should continue 
their good work. 

The papers distributed by her, he 
says, have been much valued, and the 
Federal Inspector of Schools has attri¬ 
buted in a great measure to the C.N. the 
improvement in reading and intelligence 
that has been observable. 

Dean Shepherd is prepared to under¬ 
take the distribution of C.Ns. among 
the schools if copies are sent to him at 
the Deanery, Antigua, West Indies. 

We trust that our readers who have 
hitherto shared in this good w'ork, and 
others also, will respond to this appeal 
by Dean Shepherd, and sustain one of 
the influences which Antigua owes to 
Mrs. Hughes, a woman of outstanding 
character and wide sympathy. ' 
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THE RINGED PLANET 

SATURN AT HIS 
BRIGHTEST 

Whirling Bells of Myriads of 
Tiny Moons 

A MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Tuesday, June l8, Saturn will be 
at his nearest to the Earth, 838,800,000 
miles away. 

This beautiful planet is, therefore, 
now at his brightest and may be readily 
identified low in the south-east. He 
rises soon after nine o’clock and so 
about an hour later should be easily seen, 
being the brightest object in that part 
of the sky. On Friday, June 21, Saturn 
will be above the Moon. 

Antares, the reddish star which is 
some way to the right of Saturn, must 
not be mistaken for him. The way to 
distinguish them was described in the 
C.N. for May 18. 

Saturn is now between three and four 
times brighter than he was seven years 
ago, when his wonderful Ring System 
appeared edgewise to us and was 
consequently almost imperceptible. We 
are now looking down on the north, or 
upper, side of these rings, their present 
appearance, encircling Saturn, being 
shown in the picture. 

It adds greatly to the impressiveness 
of the scene when we consider its 



Present appearance of Saturn 


immensity, for the outer ring has a 
diameter of 171,000 miles and, in a belt 
about 10,000 miles wide, there revolve 
innumerable little moons, travelling 
round that vast circumference of over 
half a million miles in from 15 to 16 hours. 

An empty space some 3000 miles 
wide intervenes between this outer and 
less bright ring, called A, and the middle 
and much the brightest ring known as B. 
Here the moons are in some cases larger, 
more crowded together, and the ring 
thicker, as has been observed when the 
rings are presented edgewise. This ring is 
about . 16,000 miles wide with an outer 
diameter of 145,000 miles. 

■ Within this ring is a faint, semi¬ 
transparent one called the crape ring, 
where, within a belt ■ approximately 
12,000 miles wide, the moons are much 
more thinly scattered. Here they 
revolve more rapidly, at speeds which 
take them round Saturn in a little 
over 12 hours, the nearer of these little 
moons being but 7000 or 8000 miles 
above his surface. 

Ten Miles a Second 

Saturn and his Ring System must be 
a magnificent celestial spectacle as seen 
from the nearer of his moons. From 
Mimas the nearest part of the rings 
would be but 30,000 miles away. They 
would appear as a narrow ellipse of light 
and, at times, shade for two-thirds of 
the way across the sky of Mimas, but 
never wide open as we see them now, 
because Mimas never departs far from 
the plane or level of the rings. 

The whole would be in a whirl with 
the outer edge of the rings speeding at 
some ten miles a second, twenty times 
as fast as a shot when it is fired. 

In the centre would bo the vast globe 
of Saturn, 74 times the width that our 
ISIoott appears to us. 

There is evidence that Mimas, together 
with most of Saturn’s moons, always 
keeps the same .face toward Saturn as 
the Moon does to the Earth, so all this 
wonderful spectacle would be seen from 
but one side of Mimas, and appear 
poised in the sky for ever, while the Sun 
and starry hosts passed by every 22 
hours and 37 minutes, the length of each 
day on Mimas. G. F. M'. 


SUN YAT SEN 

FATHER OF THE CHINESE 
REPUBLIC 

The Farmer’s Boy They Have 
Buried Among the Kings 

A MOUNTAIN TOMB 

Along the road reserved for emperors 
they carried the farmer’s ISon to his rest. 
No one who knew China fifty years ago 
would have deemed it possible. 

Sun Yat Sen was born in 1867, and 
his father, who was a convert, needed 
all his Christianity to face poverty 
bravely. An English lady thought the 
boy intelligent and taught him English. 
After working in the Mission hospital he 
went to a medical school in Hong Kong, 
where he graduated in 1894 where, 
luckily for him, he made a lifelong 
friend of Sir James Cantlie. 

In His Student Days 

Even in his boyhood Sun Yat Sen 
came to the conclusion that the men 
who ruled his country were bad, weak, 
and unpatriotic. In his student days 
he joined a secret society working for a 
revolution, but it was discovered in 
1895, and all save Sun Yat Sen lost 
their lives. He devoted the rest of his 
days to the cause for which the others 
died. Sometimes ho was an exile in 
foreign lands, sometimes a fugitive in 
China, and a price of 100,000 w’as put 
on his head. Once, when he was in 
London, he was kidnapped and held 
prisoner at the Chinese Legation, but 
he managed to smuggle out a note to 
Sir James Cantlie, and Sir James 
procured his release. 

jMeanwhile his ideas spread through 
China in a thousand secret ways and 
his countrymen were roused to demand 
their liberties. In 1911 the revolution 
broke out. In igi2 he took the oath 
of office as Provisional President of 
the Chinese Republic,, an office he 
afterwards resigned to another. The 
welfare of his country, and not personal 
aggrandisement, was his goal. Some 
stormy years were passed in trying to 
form a new democracy, and then Sun 
Yat Sen died of cancer in 1925, at 58. 

On Purple Mountain 

He was buried at the Temple of Jade 
Cloud, oh the Western hills outside 
Peking. But the other night a pro¬ 
cession marched up the hills and carried 
the embalmed body of Sun Yat Sen 
away, in brilliant moonshine, and be¬ 
tween rows of schoolchildren holding 
lanterns. Through Peking they bore 
him, down the road reserved for the 
emperors of old, and a salute of loi 
guns bade farewell to the farmer's son 
as he left the old capital for Nanking. 

There the Nationalist Government 
has built the greatest Chinaman of his 
timg a mausoleum of granite and mosaic 
and bronze. It stands on Purple 
Mountain, close to the tomb of the.first 
iMing emperor. Little did the farmer’s 
w'ife think as she dressed her baby that 
it would be said "They buried him 
among the kings.” 

English Goodwill 

.\11 China will make pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of him they call the Father of 
the Chinese Republic. From the Purple 
Mountain they will see the great 
Yangtze River flashing in the distance, 
and the ancient city wall of Nanking 
winding about that human hive, and 
fields and gardens below. Turning from 
that Chinese scene they will find English 
trees growung close to the tomb of Sun 
Yat Sen, and they will leani that Eng¬ 
land sent them as a sign of goodwill. 
They came from Kew. 

Sun Yat Sen was a Christian, and he 
had many' links with England! It is 
in every way appropriate that the 
English pilgrims should find a touch of 
England at his tomb. 


PAYING FOR PLAY 

Rating the Children’s 
Fields 

" Look, Mummy ! ” says the London 
street boy on the green poster ; " it’s 
grass / ” That is the sort of boy for 
whom playing-fields are wanted. He 
cannot afford to pay. 

But playing-fields arc not cheap in 
London, or in any of the big towns, 
and they are likely to be dearer. 

The crowded houses in between them 
make them dearer every year, and now 
the man who collects the taxes is casting 
an eye on them. He never takes any¬ 
thing off. 

Rates are levied on the playing-fields 
and the rates are going up, as they 
always do. Their burden falls alike on 
the poor boy’s playing-field, if he has the 
luck to find one, and on the playing- 
fields of all those young people who 
in our crowded, hardworking towns 
want cricket-fields, football-grounds, and 
tennis-courts to lighten their leisure. 

Rates Going Up 

They have the parks and the open 
spaces, and these are free to them. The 
rates are paid by London’s 7,000,000. 
But except a few other grounds specially 
exempted all the other places where the 
boys and girls, the youths, and young 
men and women have their games have 
to pay rates. 

The rates are going up. On some 
grounds they are doubled or trebled. 

Consequently these playgrounds are 
finding it harder to pay their way. But 
playgounds for the young folk whose 
days are spent in offices and shops, in 
warehouses and workrooms, are a 
necessity. 

Playing-fields are wanted as much as 
summer-time in towns. They ought to 
be as free from the burden of the rates. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be .asked on postc.irds: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Are the Stoat and Weasel Found 
in Ireland ? 

The weasel is apparently unknown in 
Ireland, but the stoat is found there in 
the form of an animal smaller than the 
English, and with slight colour variations. 

Of What Nationality Was Robert Bruce ? 

He was descended on his father’s side 
drora a Norman baron who accompanied 
■William the Conqueror to England and on 
his mother’s side from the Celtic chiefs 
of Galloway. 

What Have the Nightjar, Swift, Wood¬ 
pecker, and Kingfisher in Common? 

These and other birds are placed in the 
order Picariae because they have various 
bone characteristics in common, such as 
the hind margin of the brea.stbone doubly 
notched. 

What is the Value of the Koh-i-noor? 

No one can say. This, the most famous 
diamond of history, is practically priceless. 
Diamonds cannot be weighed and reck¬ 
oned at so much a carat. The present 
weight of the Koh-i-noor is io6^j carats; 
it was cut down in 1852 from 186^' 
carats, and the cutting alone cost ^8000. 

What is Einstein’s Theory of Relativity ? 

It is the name given to the idea taught 
by Einstein, the German scientist, that dis¬ 
tance and duration and movement have 
no meaning apart from an observer; that 
whatever ive may say about anything is 
only true about it as related to or compared 
w^ith something'else. He w'orks it out very 
abstrusely so that few but the most highly 
scientific scholars can follow him. 

' What is the Difference Between a Rook 
and a Crow? 

The rook is black, glossed with purple 
reflections, and has a white, nude, warty 
patch at the base of its bill. It is gregarious 
and always nests in communities in the tops 
of tall trees. The carrion crow is indis¬ 
tinguishable at a distance from the rook, 
which it resembles in colour and size, but 
it has no white nude patch at .the base of 
its bill, and it is always seen singly or in 
pairs, never in flocks. It nests in a tall 
tree or on a cliff ledge. 



jy|ERRY and happy—full of 
energy and romping fun 
—their glorious health is 
derived from nourishment and 
from that source alone. 

Growing children need a super¬ 
abundance of those food 
elements which promote growth 
and create energy—elements 
often lacking in the ordinary 
daily dietary. 

Give your children delicious 
“ Ovaltine ” as their daily 
beverage. For “ Ovaltine ” is 
all nourishment—health and 
energy-giving nourishment. 
.This delicious combination of 
Nature’s best foods presents in 
correct nutritive proportions, 
not only all the vitamins but 
every other element their little 
bodies need to build strong 
bones, straight limbs and sound 
muscles. 

From malt, milk and eggs the 
nutritive elements are extracted, 
concentrated and rendered easy 
of digestion. One cup of 
“Ovaltine” contains more 
nourishment than three eggs. 

Children love the delicious 
flavour of “ Ovaltine.” Make 
it their daily beverage. Note 
their increased energy and 
vitality and see on their cheeks 
the glow which comes only 
from the enjoyment of perfect 
health. 



Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1/3, 2J- and 3/9 per tin. 
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-and Dad never 
{days slUy garnet 


Keeping clean isn’t just a silly kid’s game. 

■ It’s manly. Dad will tell you so. 

Besides danger lurks in dirt. You can’t 
see the deadly microbes, but they are there 
! ready to strike at your health. 

1 That’s why there is always Lifebuoy in the 
bathroom. Lifebuoy deals with germs and 
microbes. It searches’them out if they get 
into the pores of your skin, washes away 
1 dangerous impurities and helps to keep you 
i well. Why! Lifebuoy’s the best friend a 
boy or girl could have! 

lifebuoy Soap 

Lbv£B Brothers Limithd. Port Sunlight L432'197~58 


Has YOUR School 
Traditions! 

Every boy is proud of. the traditions of his 
' School—it is something a fellow expects to 
find. In this week’s “Chums” Gunby 
Hadath writes a thrilling School serial,, 
which tells of the many adventures which 
beset “ Pilgrim ” who tried to make his 
name famous in making those traditions. 

CHUMS 2°’ 

. The Paper for Manly Boys. - tv- 


ROBERT BROWNING 

A LIVING MONUMENT 
IN THE CAPITAL 

Why We Should Remember 
the Great Poet of Optimism 

HIS LOFTY PLACE OF HONOUR 

One of the greatest men of the great 
nineteenth century was Robert Brown¬ 
ing—^poet, thinker, and optimist. 

His influence will, of course, be most 
vitally perpetuated in his writings 
and by his romantic association with the 
poet he married—the only instance in our 
literature where writers of such dis¬ 
tinction have married eacli other. 

But it is a national duty that such 
a man should be commemorated lastingly 
by public action, and he has been so 
commemorated in a most suitable way 
in the Robert Browning Settlement in 
one of the most crowded working-class 
parts of London—^Walworth — whore 
Browning lived, and where social work 
of great usefulness has been carried on. 
Now the question of how that work 
can be continued and extended has 
arisen in an acute form. 

A Browning Day Collection 

The structure of the Settlement build¬ 
ings has been condemned by the London 
County Council, and those who are carry¬ 
ing on the good work are faced with the 
need for modernising the Settlement and 
extending the site. The Lord Mayor of 
London has appealed to Lord klayors 
and Mayors throughout the country to 
cooperate with him in a Browning Day 
collection as one of the means of raising 
the £yo,ooo needed for this admirable 
enterprise. The Duke of \’ork, basing his 
support on what he and the Duchess have 
seen of the work of the Settlement, is 
joining in the Lord Mayor’s appeal. It 
is one which deserves the most wide¬ 
spread consideration. 

Deep-Rooted Faith 

The mainsprings of Robert Browning’s 
mind and character were an unquench¬ 
able faith in life being Divinely ordered 
and progressing, for the individual and 
for mankind as a whole, toward ever 
nobler purposes. That deep-rooted 
faith and glorious hope were at the heart 
of all his serious writings. He did not 
dull them by commonplace repetitions; 
he was always faithful to them, and as 
occasion arose he expressed them with 
a clarion clearness. He put them in their 
briefest and most ringing form in the 
familiar song of a happy girl : God’s 
in His Heaven; all’s right with the 
world.” 

Cynical denial can never move the 
souls of men. Browning lived in an 
age of rapid change, when a questioning 
spirit was beginning to be a shallow 
fashion. A better form of it, the questing 
spirit, was to be seen in Tennyson, and 
in him rose into a great and solemn 
hope. . But Browning, while casting 
aside conventional make-believes, always 
held an unshakable robust faith in God 
and His ever-ripening purposes, “ to 
which the whole Creation moves,”' as 
Tennyson expressed it. 

Dignity and Power 

That note in his vastly-varied writings 
gives them a lasting dignity and power. 
His gift of concentration was amazing. 
He could put all Christianity into eight 
impassioned lines at the close of the 
Epistle of ICarshish, the Arab physician. 
He was a great poet, who could sound the 
deepest organ notes of the most stupen¬ 
dous themes. 

It is true, and pity tis tis true, 
that he encumbered his genius with 
mannerisms that.often hide his meaning 
from the average reader. Though no one 
could write in a clearer style, no one 
could elude the plain reader so success¬ 
fully as Browning when his cryptic fit was 
on him. Neither Carlyle nor Meredith 
nor Donne could equal him in obscurity. 
■ No writer is justified in requiring from 
his readers painful efforts to extricate 
his meaning; and especially reprehen- 


CIVILISING THE 
CONGO 

WHAT BELGIUM IS DOING 

Educating a Million Africans 
in Useful Crafts 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Any good news about Belgium is 
welcome to the British people, for they 
have been closely linked with her in the 
stirring history of recent years. Many, 
therefore, will be glad to know that the 
little country, is grappling hopefully 
with her heavy task of- developing ' her 
great Congo colony. 

To organise ten millions of backward 
Africans would test the qualities of any 
European nation, and when the Belgian 
State took over, from the late King 
Leopold the V'ast Congoland territory, 
eighty times as large as Belgium, which 
he had treated as his private ' estate, . 
there was much that needed alteration.. 
Steadily very substantial progress has 
been made. 

Learn’ng the Secret 

The Belgians have been learning that 
the secret of African development lies 
in helping the native population to help 
itself by learning essential forms of 
craftsmanship and by taking its share 
in government through its native chiefs. 

A good deal of educative work is 
being carried on. It is calculated that 
a million of the natives are receiving 
technical education suitable for the 
country’s needs. The natives are becom¬ 
ing in some parts capable of organising 
work on their own account, as, for ex¬ 
ample, brick-making, motor-transport, 
and the working of coffee plantations. 

The taking of the census has been 
entrusted to them. Native nurses are 
being trained. Many of the usages that 
were oppressive have been regulated or 
suppressed. The introduction of modern 
means of transport, by rail, by steam¬ 
ship, and by motor on the extending 
roads, is superseding the carriage of 
goods for great distances on the heads of 
native porters. 

Native Confidence 

The recruiting of labour for distant 
enterprises is restricted to five per cent 
of the grown-up men, or ten per cent 
if the scene of work is close at hand, and 
heavy fines are exacted for each worker 
wl)o may die while fulfilling a labour 
contract. The claim is made that the 
native population has complete con¬ 
fidence in the faifness of the Belgian 
magistrates. 

All this is in contrast with the treat¬ 
ment of the Congo natives in earlier 
times. Though difficulties remain, as in 
all tropical countries where work is 
needed if progress is to be made, and dis¬ 
inclination to work is strong as long as a 
bare living can be secured, Belgium is 
vindicating her right to superintend the 
introduction of civilised ways to a large 
part of Central Africa. 


Confinaed bom tbe previous column 
sible is he who, when he has a message 
which all the world ought to hear, hides 
it from all except those who know his 
tricks of expression, and sometimes 
from them too. 

But there is an abundance of Browning 
that can be readily understood—amply 
sufficient to secure him a lofty place cf 
honour in the literature Britain is 
bequeathing to mankind. 

And in what way can she better 
commemorate him than by making 
adequate and permanent the Settlement 
that bears his name and has for its aim 
the welfare of the toilers in the heart 
of the great capital of his country ? 
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THE SECRET OF THE AGES 

Told by John Halden 

CH.-VPTER 23 
The Arrival 


Toasted Barcelona Nuts 

in 

Delicious Milk Chocolate 


How crisp and crunchy 1 
How good to bite on! 
And luhat a lovely taste! 
Ask for Rown tree’s 
Whole Nut Stick 
at the sweet¬ 
shop. 



ROWNTREE’S 

WHOLE NUT 
STICK 



^^Good! Ws 
Mason *s! And 


teetotal too! 


ff 


Prime Beer can be made at 
home at a cost of only 6 d. 
per gallon from a 9d. bottle of 


Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs 

Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1 /- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons. 

NEWBALLAND MASON, LIMITED^ NOTTINGHAM. 










Accept the verdict of 
doctors andnurses-use 

Mcllin’s Food 

foryottrBaly 

%od that ^eeds 


TREE 1 

^ SAMPLE j 

N 

A Free Sample 
will be sent to 
applicants who ^ 
send this adver- 
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Ctartled into complete wakefulness, 
Josephine looked about her. It 
seemed, indeed, that they had stumbled 
straight into a camp of outlaws. 

In front of her, as yet unaware of their 
approach, four yellowish-brown men in 
shaggy skin clothes sat about a dying fire, 
eating wolfishly at some half-charred meat. 

Suddenly one of them looked up and saw 
her. Instantly they all sprang to their feet. 

With four guns confronting her in the 
hands of four savage-looking men Josephine 
felt she was helpless. With a glance at Yak, 
warning him to make no move, she stepped 
quietly forward. 

“ Docs any one of you speak English ? ” 
she asked clearly, hoping the terror that 
was shaking her did not show in her voice. 

" Me spik," said one of the men. 

“ Good 1 " answered Jo, turning to him 
in relief. " I am Professor Carson’s 
daughter. Do you know where he is ? ” 

Four guns dropped to the ground and 
four voices were raised in guttural ex¬ 
clamations. 

" You belong him Mr. Carson ? " cried 
the one who had first spoken. " He near. 
You go now ? ” 

" Oh, yes I " said Jo. " Where is he ?'' 

The man pointed to a low hill behind 
which a stream of blue smoke arose. 
Hardly knowing what she did, Jo started 
running in that direction. Once her father 
had been found, she felt all would be well. 
The English-speaking native trotted beside 
her, while the other three took charge of 
Yak and the dogs. Josephine, glancing back, 
saw the Yak was giving them a lurid account 
of adventures and dangers past. 

In a few minutes Jo saw the beloved 
form o{ her father bending over a camp 
fire. She stumbled up to him and fell into 
his arms without a word, too exhausted 
with the long journey and loss of sleep to 
do anything more. 

" Josie darling 1 ” gasped Professor Car- 
son in astonishment, “ have you dropped 
out of the sky ? Where is Jerry ? ” 

" In camp and quite fit when I saw him 
last," replied his daughter. 

Professor Carson looked puzzled. 

■' But what are you doing here,, and why 
have you left Yakutsk ?. he asked. 

Josephine allowed herself a long breath 
of relief and remembered the urgency of her 
errand.- ■“ Father,’’ ■ she said seriously, 
’’ have you some enemies, a Samoyede and 
several Yakuts ? 

"None that I know of,” returned Pro¬ 
fessor Carson wonderingly. " W’hy ? ” 

" I’m afraid you have. They are 
determined to find you and revenge sonie 
mysterious wrong they believe you have 
done them,” said Jo. " They tried to 
learn where you were from us in Yakutsk, 
and when we started out to warn you they 
followed us. I don’t know where they jre 
now; I think they have gone back.” 

Professor Carson’s face, as the twins had 
feared, grew stern at this. 

“ I gave you children credit for more 
intelligence,” he said, " than to set out on 
such a vague errand into these wilds.” 

" But when we wouldn’t tell them where 
you were they tried to kill us, even in 
Yakutsk,” protested Josephine. " They 
would stop at nothing to find you. You 
were really in danger.” 

Professor Carson’s face softened. 

” It was a courageous effort on your part, 
however mistaken,” he said. ” Whoever 
they are. they have evidently identified me 
with someone else. -But what possessed 
Jerry to remain in camp and allow you to 
come on alone ? ” ' 

" He’s digging a hairy mammoth and a 
sabre-toothed tiger out of the ground,” 
murmured Jo, nodding with sleep and 
reaction from her long fatigue and anxiety. 

” What do you say ? ” asked her father 
sharply. 

", A m-mammoth and a sabre-toothed 
tiger,” repeated Jo, her own voice sounding 
very far away, “ and a prehistoric village 
and gold in pockets in the earth.” 

" Come, my dear,” said Professor Carson 
firmly, taking her arm and looking keenly 
in her face for signs of fever. “ Lie down 
in my tent and when you-are rested we will 
talk sensibly. Just now you are worn out.” 

" Yes, I am t-tired,” stammered 
Josephine as she obeyed. " but I’m not 


delirious. It’s quite true, though .the 
village isn’t found yet.” 

" A sabre-toothed tiger, yon say," 
repeated her father incredulously. 

" Yes, frozen into a cliff. Jerry’s digging 
it out and keeping wild animals away.” 

In spite of himself the keen, scientist 
grew excited. 

" But this is a marvel, Josie I " he cried. 
" Such a thing has never been found before. 
You must rest now, and afterwards tell me 
all about it.” 

Wliile Josephine slept, however, he drew 
a partial account from Yak, whose terrified 
story of dangers escaped from burrowing 
underground monsters convinced him of 
the importance of his children’s discoveries. 

After sleeping the round of the clock Jo 
awoke to find that her father had called 
his men in from the work they were doing, 
packed his tools and provisions, and was 
ready to start back at once to where 
Jerry awaited them. 

“ We must lose as little time as possible. 
Josephine,” said Professor Carson, " though 
1 would jirefer your remaining in camp a 
day or two to recover your strength. How¬ 
ever, two of the sleds are very lightly laden, 
and the dogs are fresh. You will be able 
to ride part of the way.” 

" Indeed, we must start at once I ” cried 
Jo. "I’m very much rested, and Jerry is in 
continual danger until we arrive.” 

Yak, as soon as he learned that the 
party was setting out for the place of terrors 
again, fell into deep dejection. To the 
last he protested that he would not go, but 
when he realised that the others were pre¬ 
pared to go without him, he fell sulkily 
into line. 

" Don’t be absurd. Yak,” said Josephine 
to him briskly, as he followed reluctantly 
behind her sled. " You see my father has 
twenty men and many guns. Don’t you 
think they will be a match for any under¬ 
ground rat in existence ? ” 

Yak refused to be convinced, but con¬ 
tinued on his way perforce : he had no 
desire to leave the party and risk starvation. 

Professor Carson, on the other hand, was 
eager to hear all the details of the twins’ 
adventures and discoveries. He and his 
daughter talked continually of ways and 
means for securing the . treasures that 
awaited them, and the scientist’s ex¬ 
perienced mind leaped at once to ways of 
getting as much accomplished as possible 
before the frosts should set in. 

CHAPTER 24 
Another Arrival 

At last they approached the camp in 
^ which Joseplrine had left her brother. 
With the glasses she made out the mammoth 
cliff, which they were approaching from the 
back, and also, to her delight, a column of 
smoke arising from behind it. 

“ He’s still there. Father ! ” she cried, 
handing over the glasses to the professor. 

“ Someone is there, at any rate,” 
returned Professor Carson, surveying the 
distant camp eagerly. "I don’t recognise 
anyone yet though.” 

" Jerry would be behind the cliff, I 
imagine, digging at the mammoth,” said Jo, 
" or maybe at the pool we drained.” 

The drivers cracked their whips over 
the tired dogs, volubly promising them a 
good supper when they should have arrived, 
and ran across the tundra toward camp. 
Jo and her father, however, separated from 
the main party, and went a little north¬ 
west toward' the cliff. They cared less 
about reaching camp than about finding 
Jerry without delay. - 

They came ,to the top of the cliff and 
peered over its edge. Yes, there was 
Jerry with Imuk beside a great heap of 
mud by the drained pool. They were 
evidently engaged in sifting it. On the 
ground near Jerry was a heap of small 
objects that made Josephine catch her 
breath, although they were so muddy as to 
be unrecognisable from that distance. 

Farther up the bank lay a dirty heap of 
shaggy hair, skin and bones, which was all 
that remained of the mammoth. 

" Oh dear 1 ” sighed Jo, " I do wish you 
could have seen him as he appeared in the 
cliff. Father. He looked truly fierce then.” 

Professqr Carson laughed. " At this 
season of the year I’d rather see him as he is 
now, more nearly ready to be taken to 
civilisation. We’ll soon have him stuffed 
once we get him to a museum. I hope he 
is all there.” 

Josephine could restrain her impatience to 
hear her brother’s voice no longer. She 
shouted from the cliff the peculiar call they 
always used. Jerry started violently, and 
whirled round to face them. 

Continued on the next page 
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“ Hello 1 " he shouted joyfully. " I was 
beginning to worry about you.” 

He ran to the foot of the half demolished 
cliff and would have climbed it if the others 
had not forestalled him by floundering down 
into a muddy heap beside him. 

“ How are you, Father ? '' asked Jerry, 
helping his parent to his feet. “ Is every¬ 
thing all right ? ” 

Professor Carson.shook his hand, laligh- 
ing at his own precipitous descent and the 
mud with which it had covered him. 

“ Everything is all right, son,” he 
answered. ” I find I haven't the heart to 
give you the scolding yon deserve. You've 
done wonders. Is the mammoth really com¬ 
plete ? And where is' the sabre-tooth ? You 
two have made a tremendous discovery.” 

” The sabre-tooth is still in the ice, I’m 
afraid,” Jerry said. “ Imuk refused to 
touch it, and there were plenty of other 
things to do.” 

“ I’m selfish enough to be glad,” put in 
Jo. ” I was longing to help to e.xcavate 
iiiro.” She looked anxiously at her brother. 
He seemed to her very tired and rvorn. 

” Has it been a pretty stiff time ? ” she 
asked him. “ Has Imuk been difficult ? 
Have you done anything about the village ? ” 

” I’ll make your eyes pop out of your 
head when you see what has come out of 
that pool,” returned her brother. “Haven’t 
found the site of the village yet, but some 
indications of it turned that frightened 
Imuk almost out of his senses.” 

" What do you mean ? ” said Professor 
Carson. - 

“ Ghosts I ” said Jerry mysterioilsly. 
" Imiik has really been r.ather a brick. I’ve 
been able to trust him with the gun lately 
and so got some decent sleep.” 

” You look as if you had needed it,” said Jo. 

” I’m perfectly fit,' Josie,” said Jerry 
quickly; but the animals have been a 
nuisance. •’ Between us we have killed dozens 
of wolves, several bears, and a lot of fo.xes. 
Imuk’s fortune is made with the pelts.” ' 

“ But tell iis about the ghosts,”' said 
Professor Carson, who was .very little 
interested in the commercial value of furs. 

“ Well, you see, Jo and I had to turn this 
river off its regular course in order to get at 
the pool,” said Jerry. “ At first there was 
a lot of, water rushing dorvn on the side you 
see it now, but it gradually subsided a bit. 

Continued in the last column 


JACKO GETS HIS EARS BOXED 

J ACKO had nothing to do. For once in his life he would have welcomed an 
errand—any old, errand, however dull. 

When his mother began to collect the breakfast-things he jumped up, and to 
her surprise offered to carry the tray out to the kitchen. 

" No, thank you,” she said ; “ it will be .safer, I think, in my hands.” 

"I’ll wash up for you. Mater, if you like,” persisted Jacko. 

.“ No, no," replied Mother Jacko. " You run along into the garden, there’s a 
good lad. I’m going to have a busy morning baking.” 

Jacko slouched off gloomily. As he passed through the hall he noticed some¬ 
thing bright lying at the foot of the stairs. He stooped to pick it up. 

“ Coo ! ” he muttered. “ Baby’s new top ! The little beggar's got so many 
toys ho doesn’t know what to do with them.” And he threw it down. 



began to spin. , ' ■ 

Jacko beamed. “ Why, it’s a clockwork top ! he exclaimed. He snatched 
it up and examined it. “Yes; here’s the spring.” 

. He ran into'the kitchen. The room was empty, but on 'the table stood the big 
earthenware bowl in which his mother was mixing her cakes. 

' Jacko peeped inside, looked at the sticky, floury mess—and stuck the top in 
the middle of it! . 

Back came Mother Jacko. “Now, what did I tell you, Jacko? ” she began, 
dipping her hands into theJjasin. 

Out hopped-the top, whirring and whirling like a mad thing. 

“ Mercy on us ! ” cried Mother Jacko. And then she caught sight of Jacko’s 
grinning face, and, before the rascal cdidd escape her, she reached over and gave 
him a re.sounding box on the ears. ' , 


One night Imuk was on guard'with the gun, 
and he came and woke me suddenly. I 
could see he was all of a tremor. He in¬ 
sisted there were ghosts moving in the river.” 

Jo and her father listened, with interest. 

“ Mists perhaps,”'suggested the scientist. 

“ No, sir. As it happens-they were rather 
more tangible than that. They had come 
i straight from the prehistoric village. I think.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Jerry,” exclaimed Jo, 
who was burning with curiosity. 

“ You listen, my girl. I went down 
with'^him in just such a sceptical frame of 
mind, mad at being wakened. And there in 
the river I saw long curved white things rise 
and fall, only dimly visible in the half 
light. When they w'ent down they made 
a heavy plop and sank to the bottom.” 

Professor Carson had an inspiration. 

”,Mammoth tusks ! ” he exclaimed. 

" Exactly right, sir. In. the morning 
Imuk and I lassoed a score or more great 
white ones, along with other large bones.”. 

Professor Carson could hardly contain 
his excitement. ” You’ve set the river 
excavating the site of the boneyard probably 
a short distance below the village 1 ” he 
said ; “ I only hope nothing valuable has 
been carried' too far down-stream. We 
must set a dam in it at-once to collect 
them. There must be bones, of many 
prehistoric animals there. The tusks do 
not matter. They are merely commercially 
valuable. The bones inay be of stupendous 
interest to the scientific world.” 

Jerry and Jo chuckled together at their 
father’s indifference,'to wealth. 

“ Not to mention the despised tusks,” 
remarked Jerry, ” there are plenty of things 
up in camp that are valuable in both 
worlds. There’s a heap of prehistoric 
ornaments, implememts, and carvings— 
many of them of jiure gold —that your 
brother archaeologists would give their eyes 
for, sir.” The boy turned to his sister. 
“ And what’s, more, Jo, I’m perfectly cer¬ 
tain, we were right about that gold-mine.” 

Professor Carson was only mildly in¬ 
terested in the gold-mine, but the archaeo¬ 
logical finds put him in a fever of eagerness.. 

" Let us go up at once and examine them,” 
he said. Jerry’s face fell. 

“Oh—I’ve something else to show you 
in camp.' The Samoyede. I’ve got iiiui 
tied up in my- tent.” 

10 BE CONCLUDED 


When Man Began To 
Write Things Down 

The beginning of writing, like the beginning of the spoken 
word, was probably an instinctive impulse of the human 
mind to tell a story. Man’s early attempts up to the 
discovery of paper, which has meant so much to the 
civilisation of the world, is the subject of an interesting 
article in the July number of My Magazine. Here are 
just a few' of the other contents of this splendid issue. 

Alexander Dumas and His Wonderful Books 

The Story of a Romantic Imagination. 

What Do the Animals Feel ? 

An intensely interesting article by a distinguished Professor. 

The Greatest New Thing In the World 

The one hope that Mankind has today. 

Little Grains of Sand 

How they came from the mountains. 

A Nation Transformed in the East 

' The astonishing advance of, Japan. . .. . , . - . 

There is something in My Magazine that every member of 
the family w'ill enjoy—articieS; poems, stories, puzzles, 
and pictures in plenty. Order your copy of the July 
issue now’. 

,MY MAGAZINE , 

Edited by Arthur Mee One Shilling 



The LOCO’S 
WASH and 
BRUSH-UP 


All hands hard at it! Cleaning one of 
the giant Pacific type locomotives of the 
L.N.E.R. 


The travel-stained monster 
at the end of several hours of 
swift running over the great 
iron roads needs a .very great 
deal of attention before it is 
fit to speed again. The ordeal 
through which it passes is told 
in this fascinating article which 
appears together with many 
other fine features in 


MODERN BGY 


Buy a copy Today 2d. 


BAILEY’S 
Super 
Pump 


PRICE 



Ask your dealer to show it to you. It is'a Celluloid Pump for Cycles or Motor Cycles, with a Steel Linin: 


made cartridge fashion from a Solid Blank of Steel so that the'ehd is solid with the steel lining, there being 
no soldcrings to leak or break. Can’t warp or bend, will last for ten years, niade.like. a Motor Cycle Pump. 


E. 4 CH 


IF YOU CAN’T GET ONE, WRITE TO APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


REMARiGO 

PISTOL 2^ “ POST 

The Perfect Automatic Pea ^ 

Pistol. Fine heavy black model. Patent 
breech feed,_ Fires 20 peas with one loading. 

Long range. Accuracy guaranteed. Am¬ 
munition supplied. Colonial postage 9d. extra. 

17 Shot “ WILD WEST ” Pea Pistol 1 /- Post 
Norwoods (Dept*C»N.)33, Finsbury Sq,, London^ 
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Inducements 
to Save 


The Midland Bank provides 
facilities of special utility to 
the small saver, youn^ or old, 
at over 2000 branches in 
England and Wales. 

An initial deposit of 5s. 
secures, -without charge, a 
strong nickel-plated Home 
Safe. This Safe may be taken 
to any branch at frequent 
intervals for the contents to 
be credited to the holder’s 
account, to which interest is 
added half-yearly. 

The whole balance may be 
withdrawn on demand at the 
branch where the account is 
kept, while up to £2 may be 
obtained similarly at other 
branches. 

. Full particulars arc given in 
" SAVING MADE SIMPLE " 
obtainable at any branch 

MIDLAND BANK 

LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 

5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON. E.C. 2 


YOU 

Must Be A 
Pine Marten 



The Pine Marten’s Radge 
actually in full colours. 


If you are a lover of Nature—if you 
are thrilled by the life and adven¬ 
tures of wild creatures—if you can 
either swim, climb a tree, name 
twelve different kinds of wild birds, 
six different trees or six wild flowers, 
you can become a Pine Marten. Full 
details of enrolment are in this issue 
of LITTLE FOLKS. Now on sale. 

In addition to this splendid Nature 
feature every month LITTLE 
FOLKS contains a Dramatic Club 
with plays for acting, etc., a long 
complete story, delightful school and 
adventure serials, and short stories of 
interest to every boy or girl. 


Little Folks 

, Buy a copy Today, 1/- | 


SCHOOLS 
OF MANY 
COUNTRIES 



Every schoolgirl should read this fascinating article 
in this week’s SCHOOL-DAYS which tells about 
those little homes of learning tucked away in far 
countries among the mountains and deserts, in places 
where progress is not known as we know it in Britain. 
This article is lavishly Illustrated with remarkable 
photographs which give you some idea of the schools 
in other lands. Look for the cover shown above. 


SCHOOLDAYS 

Every Saturday. .Buy a copy Today, 2d. 



enjoy 
reading 
this Free Book 

“ The Questions Children Ask ”is the title of a 
delightfully illustrated 3 2-page Booklet speci¬ 
ally written to give you a clear knowledge of 

Arthur Mee’s great work 

THE CHILDREN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(^HILDREN will be delighted by the Free Illustrated Book; 

but its main purpose is to help parents to decide whether 
to give their children and themselves the benefit of “ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia.” In every school some children learn 
little more than the bare bones of their lessons. Others, because 
they have general knowledge, seem marked out as the predestined 
“scholarship children.” These 10 volumes are full of 
educative material. 

Parents are responsible If you are in doubt — 
to their children 


It is your duty to be able to 
answer your children’s questions. 
It has been well said that all men 
wish their sons and daughters to be 
better equipped than themselves. Will 
not “ The Children’s Encyclopedia" 
improve your children’s equipment? 


the Fre 2 Illustrated Book ’’ Ques¬ 
tions Children Ask ’’ is such a 
complete contents-list of ‘ The 
Children’s Encyclopedia ’’ that 
when you have read it you will 
know beyond question that this is 
a work that will do wonders for 
your children’s future if it is in 
your home. And it can so easily 
be there—you send only 5/- with 
your order and the balance in small 
monthly subscriptions. 

Don’t wait. You incur no responsibility by sending for the Free 
Illnstrated Book—neither to return nor pay for it, nor to buy the ten 
volumes which it describes and illustrates. We want you to have the Free 
Book, and you are welcome to give it to a friend when you have done with it. 

SEND FOR THE FREE BOOK TODA Y 


Ten Volumes 
7412 Pages 
16,000- Pictures 



[ THE “CHILDRE N’S NEWSPAPER” 
I COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET. 

I 


I 


The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, FREE and 
POST FREB, a copy of your Illustrated book¬ 
let describing the ten volumes of The Child¬ 
ren’s Encyclopedia,’’ and giving full particulars 
of the subscription terms for the work. 


Name ,, 
Address 


Occupation ..C.N.5. | 
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Tlia Ciiildieti’s Newspaper 
Avill be delivered every week 
at any house in tlie world 
for 11S. a vear. See below. 


CHILDRENS newspaper 

June 15, 1929 ' Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in. the world for 
I4,s. 6d. a year. (Canada I4s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Butcher’s Problem 

^ BUTCHER returning fr om market 
said to a friend “ ! have 
bought 2S pounds of meat today. 
Some of it is beef aird some is 
mutton. Altogether 1 paid 
£1 iSs. tod. The price of the mutton 
w.as is. 5.)d. a pound .and the beef 
was Is. did. a pound. How ni.any 
pounds of eacli kind did I get 1 ” 

Answer 7ic.xt week 

Do You Live at Penryn ? 
'J'HE- name of this Cornish town 
means “ At the head of the 
pi;omontory or peninsula,” and is 
a reference to its situation. The 
tliree places called Penrhyn in 
AVales " have exactly the s.ame 
meaning. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 



La lenStre la tortae le tuiban 
De la fenetre on a une jolie vue. 
La' tortue de mer nage rapidement. 
Les Hindous portent des turbans. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
"PHE turtle dove is laying. Young 
broods of greenfinches are be¬ 
ginning to fly. Young partridges are 
iratclied. Frog tadpoles which are 
now nearly full-grown are acquir¬ 
ing their 'forefeet.. The meadow 
brown buttetfly, eyed hawk-moth, 
and six-spot bumet moth are seen. 
The-asparagus and rose beetles 
appear. Wild chamomile, corn bell¬ 
flower,sow-thistle, trailingdog-rose, 
creeping cinquefoil,'milk thistle, 
good King Henry, meadow crane’s- 
bill, dyer’s rocket, sweet William, 
com cockle, forget-me-not, water 
betony, waterspeedwell, bee orchis', 
marsh thistle, small scabious, self- 
heal,, viper’s bugloss, wild carrot, 
foxglove, sweet briar, biting stone- 
crop, 'and nipplewort are in blos¬ 
som. Strawberries are ripe, pie 
ivy ca.sts its leaves. 

Day and Night Chart 


Sun sets 
gi'ts'BM;' 





NOON 


Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows longer each day. 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planet Mars 
is in the tVest, Neptune is in 
the S o u t h- 
West, and 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
morn 1n g 
Venus and 
Jupiter' are in 
the East. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on June 19- 

The Speed of a Glacier 
piiE speed at which glaciers 
travel varies considerably. 
Some glaciers in Greenland move 
as much as fifty feet in a d.iy, but 
their nonnal speed is about twenty 
feet a day. The Mer de Glace in 
the Alps takes four hours to travel 
an inch in winter, but in the 
summer it travels twice as fast. 

A Word Square 

puE following clues indicate 
five words, each containing 
five letters, which when written 
one under .the other will make a 
square of words. • 

The Scriptures. A standard of 
perfection. Hair on the face. Of 
considerable magnitude. A white- 

flowered tree. ‘ Answer next week 


An Enigma 

J NEVER .am bashful with 
courtiers or kings. 

But give' every comer as good as 
he brings. 

When consulted my answer is 
usually clear, 

Tliough I'm apt to he dull if my 
friends are too near. 

If I flatter at times tis in hopes 
of no fee. 

For pleased or displeased, tis 
indifferent to me. 

If they .smile, so do T; if they 
frown. I’m the same. 

Now read with attention, and tell 

ins tliy naiUS. a n&wer next week 

What Shakespeare Meant 
I N Love’s Labour’s Lost we read, 
“ to see great Hercules whip¬ 
ping a gig.” A gig was a kind of 
whipping-top. 

There’s a plate of leather- 
coats for you,” is a phrase in 
Henry IV.’ A leather-coat was a 
name' for the golden russet, an 
apple with a tough skin. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Tcavellet’s Tale 4 miles. 

A Word Saaare Stevnorda. 

r r' p r i f At.rat.tear,treat, 
t 'n A o II c‘ threat, ratchet.- 
l 0 A K U h Aritlimetical Puzile 

RAREST 29 ' . 

GREAT E ■ A Charade : 

^ ^ P ^ E wL'wm^hI'p 

E S T E - E M . Cromer. - 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ; ^ < 7 

,'fHERE are 49 words or recognised abbreviations in (this puzzled. 
Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk in the clues which are 
given below. The answer will appear next week.V,- • ' 



Reading Across. 1. A large residence. 7. A clear transparent 
mineral. 13. Places of combat. 14. A human being. 15. Fruit of 
the pine tree. 16. To summon. 17. An image. 19. A liquid 
measure. 20. Anno Domini*. 21. To throw out. 23. Comfort. 
25. Uncle Remus term for brother. 26. Male deer. 23. Similarly. 
29. Used when walking. 30. To carry. 31. A detail.' 33. To be 
afraid. 34. By means of. 35. Granular limestone. 37. Capable of 
being stretched. 38. Captures. 

Reading Down. 1. Kind of parrot. 2. Dry. 3. A snare, 4. 
Utterers of derisive, words. 5. Iowa*. 6. A kind of willow. 7. A 
vessel for liquids. 8. Royal Navy*. 9. Able to be cut. 10. Sound. 
11. An industrious insect. 12. French for the. 14. A boy’s best 
friend. 18. King's Counsel*. 19. A light stroke. 22. A stream of 
water. 23. A mistake. 24. Dwelling-places. 25. Leguminous plant. 
27. Automobile Association*. 28. Granite paving-block. 29. Remu¬ 
neration. 30. Asocial insect. 32. Contraction of 1/ is. 33. Feet*. 
34. Poet Laureate*. 36. Heraldic term for gold. 



Airman said • “ I hate to see 
■ That fellow looking down on me. 
Wheri next I.fly this way I’ll skim 
And prove I can look down on 
him!”. . 

■ "■ Growing Up 
'J'liE. benevolent' old .gentleman 
stopped and spoke to a 

small boy. . . 

;And howpld'are you, sonny ? ” 
he a.sked. ' - 

“ Seven,- sir,”, replied the boy. 
“ And wliat are you going to 
be ? ” was the next question. 

“ Eight in two months’ time, sir.” 
' Obviously 

j\ppROACiiiNC ■ an old rustic a 
visitor from town asked if 
any great men were born in' the 
village.. ■ 

“ No, sir,” replied the old man, 
“ only babies.” 

How Many Z’s in Scissors ? 

JTather was re.ading liis son’s 
school report. 

“ At the bottom of the class for 
spelling again,” he remarked. 
“ What is the trouble, my lad t ” 
“ Well, Father,” was the reply, 
“ I know that one of my mistakes 
was to put too many z’s in 
scissors.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

J EAN peered into the 'win¬ 
dow of the little curio¬ 
sity shop. She had really 
come to see an exhibition of 
aeroplanes (modern wonders) 
in the old I.anarkshire town, 
but the collection of queer 
old treasures which the anti¬ 
quary’s shop contained was 
much more to her liking than 
any aeroplane. 

Rummers with the White 
Rose of Prince Charlie en¬ 
graved on their glass, 
Buddhist spirit gongs, cairn¬ 
gorm hilted ■ skenes dhu, 
grandfather clocks, and 
spinning-wheels — what 
strange stories they could tell 
if they could talk! thought 
she. There was one thing to 
which she took a great fancy, 
a necklace of quaint and old- 


© © 
fashioned design. If it were 
less than a pound she could 
afford to buy it, not unless. 
She would inquire. 

She entered the shop, and 
the owner came forward to 
serve her, a tired, shabby 
woman, with the same air as 
some of her wares of being 
a " goo'd old has-been.” 

" I should like to look at 
that string of beads in the 
window,” Jean said. 

The trinket was lifted out 
on the counter. The setting 
was tarnished ; it did not 
look of much value ; like 
black tears, the dull beads 
blinked up at Jean. Still, 
there was something about 
the necklace that appealed to 
her and fascinated her. She 
felt she must have it. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


She bought it at length for 
fifteen shillings, and was 
pleased with her, bargain. 
The shopkeeper was pleased 
too ; she had not expected to 
receive so much money. 

Jean went back to Glasgow 
and wore her antique necklace 
quite often at her little 
parties. After a while the 
clasp became unsafe, and she 
took it to a jeweller’s to have 
it mended. 

He seemed strangely in¬ 
terested in it, and at last 
asked Jean if he might buy 
it from her for a hundred 
pounds. Jean, a Scots girl 
and a canny one, refused, 
and took it back to her 
father and told hiin of the 
offer. When he was next 
visiting London he took the 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Officious 

'J'HE teacher. asked the class to | 
give a sentence containing [ 
the word officious. 

There, was silence for a time, 
then up went the hand of a bright 
boy. 

“ Yes, Tommy ? ” queried the 
teacher. 

“ Jack and Jill fell in the river 
and cried ‘ Gh, fish us out ’! ” 

Asking Too Much 

^ YOUTH applying for a position 
asked for £2 a week salary. 

“ I’m afraid you won’t do,” 
said tile wpuld-be'employer. “ You 
are far too inquisitive.” 

“ Inquisitive, sir t ” queried 
the youth. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “ You 
ask too much.” 

Rivals at the Zoo 


necklace w-ith him, with an 
astonishing result. 

Eventually it was sold for 
such a large sura that Jean 
gave the owner of the old 
curiosity shop the sum of a 
thousand pounds, being of a 
fair disposition as well as a 
careful one. 

It had its tragic story, this 
necklace of black pearls that 
hung like a dripping of dark 
tears. It was supposed to 
have.belonged to an unhappy 
queen of long ago. Just 
before her death the execu¬ 
tioner told her to take it off, 
and put it in his pocket. 
Though its existence was 
known of it had vanished for 
ihany years, to’ be brought to 
light by a girl's fancy for an 
apparently valueless antique. 



The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles are 
manufactured from pure gly¬ 
cerine and the fresh juice of 
choice ripe black currants by a 
special process which conserves 
the full value and flavour of the 
fruit. They haveji demulcent 
and mildly astringent effect, 
most useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 

I ^ llentuny s* 

f Glycerines Black. Currants 

|\gASTIIiLES 

dissolve slowly and uniformly, 
and have a delicious, slightly 
acidulous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 

Yom Chemist stocks them 

IN TINS 

2 ozm 8(3- S oz., 2/3 
4 oz., 1/3 1 lb., 4/3 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C,3. 



For ^ ^ 

Children’s Teeth 
too! 


Men and women everywhere 
know the value of the twice 
a day use of Kolynos Dental 
Cream. 

It is doubly safe for children 
to use as it cannot possibly 
scratch or damage the delicate 
enamel of young teeth. 

Moreover, its antiseptic foam 
gives fragrance and freshness 
to the mouth and throat. 

Children do not require urging, 
to use 


KOLYNOS 

DENTAL CREAM 
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